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INTEODUOTIOIf. 



It has been my purpose, in the preparation of this volume, to presen 
at one view a history of the Republican party, a defense of its pol 
icy and the reasons which justify its continuance in power. I hav 
not dwelt upon its errors and mistakes; it has committed errors, it ha 
made mistakes, but those errors and mistakes have not interfere 
with its general policy nor affected in any sensible degree the goo 
fortune of the country. 

It accepted power when the industries of the country were insig 
nificant in volume, limited in variety, and paralyzed by the constan 
and vigorous warfare upon every measure designed to foster labor o 
to add to the security of capital employed in manufactures and tradeJ 
The country wfts enslaved to the idea that agriculture might prosper' 
while manufactures were neglected. 

It accepted power when the country was on the eve of a gigantic! 
war and when all the conditions and circumstances were unfavorabl 
to its successful prosecution. 

It has administered the government during a fourth part of it 
constitutional existence. 

In that period the resources of the country have been so developed, 
its industries so multiplied and magnified that the era is marked ai 
one of unexampled prosperity. In that period a new generation o 
men has come upon the stage, who cannot, out of their own expe 
rience, institute either contrasts or comparisons between the near and 
the more remote past. 

I have sought to address myself to that class in the hope that 

may enable them to see, as in one view, the beneficial changes tha 

have been wrought by the Republican party in constitutional law, 

in public policy, in the educational and industrial condition of the 

people, and above all in the sentiment of nationality, which is better 

security for the preservation of the Union than Qin be had in statutes 

and constitutions. 

GEO. S. BOUTWELL. 
Groton, Mass. 



CHAPTER I. 



' THE PROVISIONS OF THE CONSTITUTION IN RELATION TO SLAVERY 
AND THEIR FORCE IN THE POLITICS OF THE COUNTRY. 



I, 






I rriHERE were three provisions of the original Constitution of 
[ J- the United States, and all relating to Slavery, that were in 
! conflict with the opinions and principles of the founders of the 
I States of New Engknd, New York, and Pennsylvania. 
\ The fmmers of the Constitution recognized the existence of the 
•conflict, but they made no provision for its adjustment. As the form- 
ation of a more perfect Union was then a political necessity, there 
\was, indeed, no possibility of an adjustment of the conflict between 
the system of slavery and the principles of human equality. In the 
presence of that necessity the advocates of Slavery achieved a deci- 
sive victory. It is not now important to trace the steps by which 
the victory was w^on, nor to know the names of members of the 
Convention who made motions or gave votes. It was then a higher 
i duty to create a nation than to stigmatize or to shun an evil. But 
i the victory was temporary, and in less than three-fourths of a cen- 
tury those provisions of the Constitution, which were designed to 
protect the system of Slavery, became the efficient if not the sole 
cause of its destruction. 

By the Constitution the foreign slave trade was tolerated for twenty 
j^ears, and thus the slave population was greatly augmented, the sys- 
tem was extended to new territories, and the number of persons 
interested, pecuniarily, in Slavery was largely increased. 

By another provision of the Constitution the slave population w^as 
divided into classes of fives, and each class was counted as three 
free persons In the representation of the several States in the House 
of Representatives and in the Electoral Colleges for the cLoice of 
President and Vice-President of the United States. Thus it came 
to pass that by the importation of savage negroes from Africa, the 
South added to its political power in the government of the country, 
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and thus for seventy years was the increase in the number of ignor- 
ant and non- voting slaves set off against the votes of the educated,, 
active, self-reliant, and enterprising freemen of the North. 

As if it were a purpose to keep these impolitic and unjust provi- 
sions of the Constitution before the eyes of the people of the Free 
States, the duty of returning fugitives from service to their masten 
was imposed upon the National Government. In the performance 
of that duty Congress denied to the alleged fugitive the right oi 
trial by jury, and confided to subordinate officers of the courts thf 
authority to decide irrevocably the fate of every person arraigned 
as a fugitive from slavery. 

The amalgamation of the races was one of the fruits of slavery, 
and as the child followed the condition of the mother, the system' 
came to include, finally, many persons who had only a strain of 
African blood in their veins. And thus the surrender of persons 
apparently white was developed as an incident of the system. 

From 1790 to 1860 the population of the North increased im- 
mensely. Following the lines of latitude it took possession of the 
Mississippi Valley north of the Ohio and the Missouri. 

The love of- liberty and a hatred of slavery were taught in all the 
schools and preached in all the churches, but with equal, if not with 
greater zeal the doctrine of obedience to the Constitution was taught 
also. Thus was the public sentiment of the North so wrought that 
it would concede to slavery whatever was stipulated in the Constitu- 
tion ; but it was ready, as well, to deny every fresh demand. 

Under a system of intelligent, free labor, the tendency is to pro 
duce as much as is possible, and to consume only what is necessary, 
pence wealth. Under the system of slavery the tendency is to pro*] 
duce as little as possible, and to consume whatever can be procured 
This of the slaves, and hence poverty. The owners lived in idlenesi 
and indulged in prodigal ways. At the end the North was rich 
relatively, and the South was poor. Slavery had exhausted the 
land, and the slave-owners had been impoverished by the habits born 
of the system. The slave-owners needed new lands for personal 
subsistence, and they needed new States for political power. 

If the North had been indifferent to the system of slavery in a 
moral view of the subject, it would have resisted its appropriation 
of new territory, and upon the ground that it would not permit th 
constitutional system of political inequality to be extended and] 
strengthened. 
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If the Constitution had abolished instantly the foreign slave-trade, 
:dot-M the basis of representation had been limited to free persons, and If 
ted,^ had been provided that the question whether an alleged fugitive 
rom service was bound legally to perform such service should be 
ovi-l decided by a jury, the system of slavery would have continued for 
i'reei years, and perhaps for generations, in the States of the Gulf of 
Mexico and the Lower Mississippi Valley. 
Slavery would have been without political power, and therefore it 
o^ never could have organized a rebellion against the Gk)vemment. In 
thef a state of domestic peace there would have been no justifying cause 
for national interference. 

In that condition of affairs, slavery would have existed in the 
several States until by the individual action of such States its aboli- 
tion had been decreed. The effect, then, of the constitutional con- 
cessions to and guarantees for slavery was to endow the slave States 
with unequal political power for two generations, and then to de- 
throne them and leave them prostrate and under the absolute control 
of the free States. 

The advantages which slavery and the slave-holding class derived 
from the guarantees of the Constitution were all temporary, and they 
all have disappeared. The compromises of the Constitution and 
the compromises imder the Constitution are alike valueless. The 
annexation of Texas, the Mexican war, the struggles in Kansas, have 
hall all inured to the advantage of freedom. 

itu-| When the three provisions concerning slavery were embodied in 
the Constitution, a conflict was inevitable. Whenever, in a free 
government, a conflict arises upon a topic that engages the thought 
of the majority, the contestants will either appropriate existing 
parties to their service or they will create new ones. When slavery 
demanded new guarantees, neither of the then existing parties was 
prepared to resist the demand. Hence the Republican party was a 
necessity, and its organization has been the instrumentality by which 
the people have destroyed slavery, reformed the Constitution, and 
reconstructed the government upon the two cardinal principles of 
the equality of States and the equality of men 

The contest is not ended. It will continue until the sentiment^ 
and traditions bred of slavery have disappeared from the States and 
communities once cursed by that institution. Hence the necessity 
remains for the continued existence of the Republican party. That 
party is the only political organization tliat is authorized to speak 
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PROVISIONS OF THE CONSTITUTION. 

or to defend what has been accomplished. The .measures of 
A^hich it may boast and on which its claim to continuing public 
confidence rests, have all been resisted, and often they have been 
denounced by the Democratic party. Execution of those measures 
yet remains to be done. 

The great struggle through which the nation has passed was accepted 
and continued by the Republican party for the purpose of abolishing 
those features of the Constitution which recognized injustice as a 
force in the government. So much has been accomplished, but 
-injustice in the administration of the government still exists. The 
Democratic party as an organization profited by the iojustice of 
slavery, and therefore it resisted the overthrow of slavery. It now 
profits by the intolerance and persecution that prevail in the old 
slave States. That intolerance and persecution it now defends. 

By the agency of the Republican party, and as a constitutional 
right, the equality of all men before the law has been secured ; but 
upon the Republican party rest the obligation and the duty of 
securing that right, as a practical and conceded right, to all the citi- 
Ecus of the United {States. 



CHAPTER 11. 



THE MISSOURI COMPROMISE AND ITS REPEAL. 

IT would not be just to assume that the f ramers of the Constitution 
foresaw the evils which have flowed from the provisions relat" 
ing to slavery. Indeed, it is probable that the delegates from the 
South and the North alike expected the gradual destruction of the 
system, and that at no distant day. 

Cotton-raising in the United States was then an experimental and 
unproductive application of labor. The total export of cotton in 
the year 1800 was less than 90,000 bales, weighing 215 pounds each, 
and the domestic consumption in factories did not exceed 500 bales. 
At that time there were only three spinning-milk in America. In 
the year 1790 there was neither domestic demand nor foreign trade 
in cotton. In 1764 eight bags of American cotton were seized in 
Liverpool upon the allegation that it could not have been grown 
in America. When it was released the spinners neglected it, doubt- 
ing whether it could be worked profitably. 

Between the year 1788 and the year 1800 two inventions were 
made, which added immensely to the profits of the cotton culture 
and to the value of slave labor. Eli Whitney invented the cotton- 
gin, and Jacob Marshall invented the cotton-press. Whitney 
was from Westborough, and Marshall was from Lunenburg, both 
in the county of Worcester and State of Massachusetts. Previous to 
those inventions, the seeds of cotton had been separated from the lint 
by hand labor or by rude mechanical devices, and the cotton destined 
for market had been trodden in round sacks or bags. The invention 
of the cotton-gin, especially, stimulated the importation of slaves 
from Africa, added to their value in the tobacco and grain -grow ing 
sections, inaugurated the trade in slaves between the States of the 
Potomac and the States of the Gulf of Me-SLYCO, wc^i^^w;:^-^ <&.^^vi.^''^'5^ 
lust of gain to the love for polilkal po^^^iic, ^-e* \\\0\L\\c.vi\ssSi»x^ \o^ ''^'==^ 
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extension and defense of the system of slavery. Then came into 
public view a class of moralists and theologians, who maintained the 
doctrine that the rude and savage negroes of Africa had been trans- 
ferred to a school of civilization and progress, and that slavery was 
not only not forbidden in the Jewish and Christian Scriptures, but 
that it was recognized and tolerated in all. Thus was slavery im- 
bedded in the Constitution, and protected by moral, theological, and 
financial defenses and defenders. Law, wealth, and theology had 
combined for its protection. 

In 1794 Congress passed penal statutes against the exportation of 
slaves from the United States, and prohibiting the use of American 
vessels for the transportation of slaves from one foreign country to 
another. This legislation satisfied the moral sentiment of the North, 
and promoted the pecuniary interests of the South. 

In 1807 Congress proceeded to enforce the Constitutional inhibition 
against the importation of slaves. By the statute of March 2, 1807, 
any person found guilty of being engaged in the foreign slave-trade 
was liable to imprisonment for not less than five nor more than ten 
years, and to a fine not exceeding ten thousand dollars. The penalty 
of forfeiture was imposed upon vessels and their equipment, when 
found engaged in the slave-trade. 

In this statute, by the seventh section, a very important concession 
was made to slavery. It was provided that all negroes and mulattoes 
found on any vessel arrested in the slave-trade should be delivered to 
the authorities of the State into whose port the inculpated vessel was 
brought. Under this statute the State of Louisiana enacted a law that 
all negroes and mulattoes delivered to the Governor of that State by 
virtue of the statute of 1807 should be sold as slaves. The object of 
the seventh section of the statute of 1807 was the protection of the 
Slave States against the presence of free negroes. Its effect was to 
add to the slave population of the country. The statute of 1807 re- 
mained in force until 1819, when the captors of any vessel engaged 
in the slave-trade were required to deliver to the President of the 
United States all persons of color found on board such vessel. Pro- 
vision was made for the return of such persons to the coast of Africa. 

The Free States and the Slave States did not antagonize each other 

upon questions touching the suppression of the foreign slave-trade. 

Georgia and South Carolina had insisted upon the right to continue 

tlje Importation of slaves from Africa as a c\veci\L \,o \.\\ft monopoly of 

sj/ive labor in the northern Slave Stales. T\ie eo\i\.m\3^\i^^ ^i XJaa' 
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trade for twenty years was a compromise between the Free States and 
the northern Slave States on one side, and the States of the extreme 
South on the other. Under the influence of the same motives Vir- 
ginia and her associates of the border were willing to prohibit the 
foreign trade at the earliest day. They were also, and for the same 
reason, ready to provide for the return to Africa of all negroes found 
on board of slave-trading vessels. If Louisiana and her associates 
would have made them slaves, and if New York and her associates 
would have made them free, it was true that Virginia and her associ- 
ates were not prepared to accept either alternative. 

The return to Africa of all captured negroes may have been just, 
but manifestly it was a politic proceeding for the border Slave States. 
From 1789 to 1820 there was no other action by the Government of 
the United States which affected, or could in its results affect, the in- 
stitution of slavery. Of the thirteen colonies, seven had become Free 
States, and six were Slave States. Of the nine new States admitted 
into the Union previous to the year 1820, five were Slave States, and 
four were Free States. Thus an absolute equilibrium of political 
power had been established. Eleven States were Free States, and there 
were eleven States that maintained slavery. The establishment of 
this equilibrium, and the tendency to its overthrow, were the cause or 
the occasion of the bitter sectional struggle which, commencing in 
1820, even yet disturbs the harmony of the Republic. 

The pro-slavery provisions of the Constitution gave rise to that 
struggle, and in its progress the antagonizing parties became sec- 
tional. The Whig party disappeared, and the Democratic party 
abandoned its principles. 

The anti-slavery sentiment was organized in the Republican party, 
and so organized, it was destined to accomplish two historical results 
—the destruction of slavery, and the preservation of the Union. 

As the Whig party, as an organization, would neither oppose not 
defend slavery, it could not command efficient support either Nortli 
or South. The Democratic party passed through the successive 
stages of Constitutional protection to slavery, non-interference' bji 
the National Government, the supremacy of the laws of nature ovei 
the question of slavery extension, and finally it subordinated its love 
for the Union, and yielded itself absolutely to the defense of the insti- 
tution of slavery. With the formation of the Confedetojc^ \.Vs&"^^^!^ 
ocratic party ceased to exist in the lebd ^Va.V^%, ^xAKx^^^^^^^'^^^^ 
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although it remained passive as an organization, it furnislied a shelter 
to bodies of men who sympathized with the South. 

When it was discovered by the leading men of the country that the 
equilibrium between the North and the South could not be preserved, 
the contest for supremacy began. 

The equality of States and of representation in the Senate could 
not be changed, except by the admission of new States into the Union; 
but the increase of population in the contending sections could not be 
controlled by statutes, and at the close of every decennial period there 
was a new distribution of power in the House of Representatives and 
in the electoral colleges. 

The re-distribution of political power was required by the Consti- 
tution, and thus by the Constitution was the equilibrium between 
the Free and Slave States destroyed. In 1790 the representative power 
of the Slave States to the Free States was as 87 to 100; in 1800 it was 
as 85 to 100; in 1810 it was as 92 to 100; in 1820 it was as 88 to 100. 

The loss from 1810 to 1820 made it manifest that the equality of 
the South could not be maintained in the House of Representatives. 
It was then that the District of Maine applied for admission into the 
Union as a State. By the treaty of 1803 with France the territory 
of Louisiana was ceded to the United States. France had acquired 
the territory of Spain by a treaty made in 1763. It was claimed that 
the territory of Louisiana included all the country west of the Mis- 
sissippi, except a small region near the Gulf of Mexico. Slavery 
existed in the territory. The application of Maine for admission 
into the Union was met by an application by the inhabitants of a 
portion of the territory of Missouri for admission as a Slave State. 
Missouri had been formed out of the original territory of Louisiana. 
After a long and bitter contest, the act for the admission of Maine was 
approved March 3, 1820, and on the sixth day of the same month an 
act was passed, authorizing the inhabitants of Missouri to form a 
constitution, and providing for the admission of the territory into 
the Union as a State. By the eighth section of that act slavery was 
prohibited in the territory acquired by the treaty of 1803, north of the 
parallel 3G° ^)0^ Missouri was north of that parallel, but the new State 
was excepted from the inhibition. It was a hope, if not a confident 
belief on the part of the South, that Slave States could be formed 
from the territory south of that line, iij set off to the States that 
mfirjjt he formed from the territory noYt\i ot U\i\t line. 
A^rkansiis was admitted into the \Jii\oi\ m \^'i^, vvvici m \%^^v XXv^ 
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equilibrium of States was re-established by the admission of Mich- 
igan. It then became apparent that the equality of States could, not 
he maintained through the next decade. Of slave territory only 
Florida remained, while in the North there was the vast waste out of 
which the States of Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Oregon, Kansas, 
and Nebraska have been organized. The greatness of the future of 
these States was not foreseen, but their coming was anticipated and 
accepted on all sides as of the inevitable. The equilibrium of repre- 
sentation in the House had been destroyed, and the struggle was 
therefore intensified for the preservation of the equality of the Slave 
States in the Senate. As the slave-holding class ruled the South, it 
was possible always for that class to decide a presidential election, 
and hence the whig and democratic parties were rival bidders for 
southern support. The presidency was sold in the mafKet. The 
South usually dictated the candidates of each party, and, unless the 
election of Harrison in 1840 was an exception, the South achieved a 
victory in every contest from 1828 to 1856 inclusive. 

By the aid of organized bodies of men from the United States, and 
chiefly from the South, the State of Texas had declared its independ- 
ence of Mexico, and organized a separate government. The govern- 
ing force in Texas was composed largely of immigrants from the 
Slave States. Their policy was dictated by Southern statesmen, 
and directed to the annexation to the United States of the "Lone Star 
State," as Texas was then called. By the death of President Harri- 
son, in April, 1841, John Tyler succeeded to the presidency. By 
birth, political training, and sectional feeling, he was allied to the 
slave-holding class, and his public policy was directed to the annex- 
ation of Texas as the leading and historical measure of his adminis- 
tration. In the canvass of 1844 Mr. Clay represented the Whig 
party, and Mr. Polk the Democratic party Both of those men were 
in the interest of slavery. Mr. Polk made no claim to anti-slavery 
opinions. He was an open advocate of the annexation of Texas. 
Mr. Clay may have had misgivings as to the system of slavery, but 
he was wanting in principle, or he lacked the courage to make a 
declaration of his real opinions, if they were hostile to tlic institution. 
The Whig party of the North was opposed to the annexation of 
Texas, but during the campaign Mr. Clay made a public surrender 
on the question, and by that surrender he lost the State ot "^^sr^ 
York and the presidency. 

The election of Mr. Polk was treated cia aivi <i\i^o\^^\s^c:^ ^"^ "^^"^ 
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scheme, and the outgoing Congress, by a joint resolution approved 
March 1, 1845, provided for the annexation of Texas to the United 
States. The resolution contained a guarantee that States, not exceed- 
ing five in all, might be formed out of the territory, and admitted 
into the Union under the provisions of the federal constitution. 
The States formed out of the territory south of 36® 3(y were to be 
admitted into the Union, either with or without slavery, as the people 
of each State asking admission might desire. In the States formed 
out of territory north of that line, slavery and involuntary servitude, 
except as a punishment of crime, were prohibited. As in the end 
there was no territory north of flie line 36° 30', slavery gained one 
State in the outset, with the prospect of acquiring four other States, 
while the North gained nothing by the inhibition. Thus was an 
open way made for the organization of new Slave States, to be used 
in set-off against the coming States of the north-west. 

The admission of Texas into the Union presented a fresh opportu- 
nity to the South, but it was an opportunity fraught with the gravest 
peril. When Texas declared its independence it named the Rio 
Orande as its southern boundary. On the other hand, Mexico made 
claim to the territory between the Rio Grande and the Nueces River. 
By annexation the United States accepted the controversy, and the 
war which then existed between Texas and Mexico.. Mr. Polk was 
President. General Taylor was ordered to the left bank of the Rio 
Grande, near Matamoras. His army was first termed an army of 
observation, then an army of occupation, and finally it became an 
army of invasion. In the month of May, 1846, the war opened 
which ended in the capture of the City of Mexico by General Scott, 
and the treaty of Guadaloupe Hidalgo, signed the second day of Feb- 
ruary, 1848, by which a vast territory, including New Mexico and 
Upper California, was ceded to the United States. Tne Missouri 
compromise line had been extended across Texas by the joint resolu- 
tion of March 1, 1845, but now the acquisition of a vast area, both 
north and south of that line, gave fresh consequence to the slavery 
issue. Of the new acquisition California alone contained a popula- 
tion sufficient for a State, and the larger part of its area, and much 
the larger part of its inhabitants, were north of the line 36® 80*. The 
Union was then composed of fifteen Slave States and fifteen Free 
Btatea. The admission of California, whether as a Slave State or a 
^ree State, would destroy the equilibnMm By the census of 1850 
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the representative power of the Slave States to the Free States was 
as 63 to 100. 

The equilibrium in the House of Representatives and the Electoral 
Colleges had been destroyed, and beyond recovery. The cotton-gin 
had not only stimulated the growth of cotton, and increased the 
value of slaves, it had also stimulated the manufacture of cotton 
goods in the north and east, enhanced the wages of labor, added to 
the comforts of the laboring classes, and thereby encouraged immi- 
gration to the North. 

In another form slavery itself contributed to the overthrow of the 
slave power. Wherever slavery existed manual labor was dishonored ; 
and hence all the immigrants from Europe who had not the means 
and the ambition to become landholders chose their homes in the 
Free States. By the force of these combined agencies and influences 
the representative power of the South was broken down. By the 
annexation of Texas, the consequent war with Mexico, ending with 
the treaty of Guadaloupe Hidalgo, California was presented for 
admission into the Union as a free State, and at a time when the 
control of the House of Representatives was irretrievably lost to the 
South. 

In this exigency Mr. Calhoun's dying speech was read in the 
Senate, March 4, 1850, by James M. Mason, of Virginia. He admitted 
the overthrow of the equilibrium between the Free and the Slave 
States, and he attributed it to the action of the general government. 
He closed with a demand for an amendment to the Constitution, by 
which equality of political power should be* guaranteed to the South, 
and he coupled the demand with a threat of secession in case it 
should be refused. But Mr. Calhoun had then lost faith in the per- 
manence of the institution. There is good reason to believe, but not 
the means to prove, that Mr. Calhoun, a few months before his 
death, said to a friend, ** Slavery will go down, sir; it will go down 
in the twinkling of an eye, sir." His Essay on Government contained 
a statement of his plan for preserving, or rather for re-establishing 
the equilibrium between the Free States and the Slave States. He 
advocated an amendment of the Constitution, which should provide 
for two presidents, one from the South and one from the North. 
Their powers were to be equal, and consequently every executive act 
would require the concurrence of both preslderA."^. ^^afe'^Oftsscv^^^'aa* 
designed, manifestly, to effect a dissoVviWoii ol ^;Xi'&^^\lYQ^Q.,^>».^^Q»siw^t 
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circumstances whicli would enable each party to charge the responsi- 
bility upon the other. 

The people of California framed a Constitution without the authority 
of Congress, and resistance to its admission into the Union was put 
upon that ground. 

That position was a pretext. The exclusion of slavery was in fact 
the real reason. The bill for the admission of California was ap- 
proved the 9tli day of September, 1850. It was silent upon the sub- 
ject of slavery, but two other bills were approved the same day — one 
• for the organization of the Territory of New Mexico and the adjust- 
ment of the boundary between Texas and New Mexico, and the other 
for the organization of the Territory of Utah. Although the whole 
of the Territory of Utah was north of the line 36° 30', and although a 
part of New Mexico was also north of that line, both statutes con- 
tained a provision that the States that might be formed out of said 
Territories should be received into the Union with or without slavery, 
as their Constitutions might prescribe. These three measures, and the 
bill for the abolition of the slave-trade in the District of Columbia, 
and the bill for the surrender of fugitives from slavery, were carried 
under the lead of Mr. Clay. To Texas the sum of ten million dollars 
was paid for a surrender to New Mexico of the territory north of 
30° 30', and thus were the Free States led to abandon whatever 
advantage was contemplated by the extension of the Missouri compro- 
mise line across Texas, by the joint resolution of March 1, 1845. 

All tae territory of Louisiana was slave territory at the time of its 
purchase from France in 1803. Hence the application of the Mis- 
souri compromise line was a gain to the free States, inasmuch as the 
region of country north of the line 36° 30' was relieved of slavery 
and consecrated to freedom. 

All the territory acquired of Mexico by the treaty of Gaudaloupe 
Hidalgo was free territory. Hence the provision in the statutes for 
the organization of New Mexico and Utah, bj^ which the question of 
slavery was remitted to the inhabitants who might occupy those Ter- 
ritories when they should apply for admission into the Union, was a 
concession to slavery. Slavery was thereby made possible in a Terri- 
tory theretofore free. Except for slaver3% the question of the admis- 
sion of California would have been considered by itself. 

As tlie death of President Harrison in 1841 had made the annexa- 
t/on of Texas possible during the term ior \\\\\c\x\\Q,\\wC!i\>^<i\\Q^\^elcd, 
so the death of President Taylor in 3u\y, \ft5Q,m^^^\\. ^Q^^SXiV\w. 
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the slave-holders to secure the surrender of Utah and New Mexico to 
the chances of slavery. It was understood tliat General Taylor was 
opposed to the compromise measures of 1850. The most offensive of 
those measures was the Fugitive Slave bill. 

When these measures of compromise and conciliation had passed 
into statutes, and thus were made binding upon the countiy, their 
advocates and supporters North and South announced a peace — abso- 
lute and continuing peace — upon the subject of slavery. On that 
declaration the Democratic party achieved an easy victory in 1853. 

One generation of men had been witnesses of and participants in 
the series of contests upon the subject of slavery, commencing in 1820 
and ending in 1850. 

In every instance the demand of the South had been accompanied 
by a threat that in case.of failure the Union should be dissolved. By 
this threat, and by the assertion of its power to elect a President of 
either party, it subjected the political organizations of the country to 
its will, and reduced an entire generation of slatesmen to a condition 
of moral and political servitude. In the presence of an attempt to 
nullify the laws of the Union, and, under the lead of General Jackson, 
a successful resistance was made in 1832 to the demand of the slave- 
holders. Their policy, however, was not changed. Indeed, the 
leaders in the treasonable scheme of nullification, including Mr. Cal- 
houn, were soon restored to public confidence and advanced to new 
places of trust and power. In fine, as nullification was a means by 
which the slave-holders attempted to assert their power in the gov- 
ernment of the country, and as the leaders in nullification were the 
leaders of the Democratic party of the South, and as the Democratic 
party of the country was dependent upon the Southern Democracy, 
the National Democratic party had no alternative but to recognize 
the leaders in nullification as leaders also in political affairs. Hence 
the defeat of nullification as a movement did not work the defeat and 
exile from politics of the leaders and apostles of that heresy. As 
long as slavery was a force in politics, and as long as the Democratic 
party was subject to that force, the leaders of the South were sure of 
place and power in the government of the country. 

When the thirty-second Congress was about to end, a bill was 
introduced for the organization of the Territory of Nebraska. 
This bill was reported by Senator HieU^Yd^vm, w Tivi?Kv<^'i\'ix\> Viw^ 
Illinois, and it was supported by Seualox T>ow^vv^ \\wft. N>:^vi '^^.^KWi. 
State, That bill recog-nizcd the exclusion oi fe\vxNCx^' , ^\i^ .'^^^'^'^'^^'^^ 
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It was defeated under the lead of Senators from the South. Soon 
after the organization of the Thirty-third Congress in December, 
1853, bills were introduced for the organization of the Territories 
of Kansas and Nebraska. Senator Dixon, a Whig from Kentucky, 
gave notice of an amendment abrogating the Missouri Compromise. 

That suggestion was adopted by Senator Douglas of Illinois, and 
he thus became the responsible author of the scheme to repeal the 
compromise of 1820. 

It was claimed that the concessions made in the bills for the organ- 
ization of Utah and New Mexico were an abandonment of the princi- 
ples of the compromise of 1820, inasmuch as the inhabitants of those 
Territories were endowed with power to establish or prohibit slavery. 
The claim had some foundation in the fact that all of Utah and part 
of New Mexico were north of the parallel 36° SO', but there was a 
careful concealment of the claim when the compromise measures of 
1850 were before Congress and the country. It is a violent presump- 
tion that Mr. Webster and others whose opinions were in harmony 
with northern opinion, anticipated the claim thus based on the 
compromise measures of 1850, but it is no compliment to their 
intelligence to assume that they did not comprehend the nature and 
scope of the concession then made. 

At the opening of the Thirty-third Congress President Pierce 
congratulated the country upon the settlement of the slavery contro- 
versy, and he volimteered the pledge that the repose then enjoyed 
should suffer no check if he had the power to avert it. The sincerity 
of his pledge cannot be questioned, but in proportion to its sincerity 
is the evidence of the power of slavery in compelling him to violate it, 
and to involve his administration and the country in the horrors of 
civil war on the plains of Kansas. 

Mr. Douglas was the champion of the repeal of the Missouri Com- 
promise. Many artful phrases were coined in the vain hope that the 
true intent afid meaning of the act might be concealed from the pub- 
lic. The great facts could not be concealed. By the compromise of 
1820 a vast region of country had been dedicated to freedom. By the 
repealing act of 1854 that country had been opened to slavery. 

In the then excited condition of the public mind, the Territories 
were made the theatres of civil war. 

The supporters of slavery and the devotees of freedom were invited 
to a contest of arms for the adjustment oi a qviee\.\o\i'^\i\cli might and 
sliouldbave been settled by Congress. Bwl \i \V\i«A\seeii^ ^\.\Xs)\» 
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the conflict would have been continued between the two forms of 
civilization, born, one of freedom, and the other of slavery. With- 
out the spirit of prophecy, the declaration may be made safely that 
the civilization born of freedom would have triumphed in the end. 

The repeal of the Missouri Compromise precipitated and made in- 
evitable the contest of arms between the two forms of civilization, 
and in that contest the civilization of freedom was victorious. 

It is no answer to say that the population of the North exceeded 
the population of the South. That excess was due to its superior 
civilization as certainly as was its supremacy in commerce, in manu- 
factures, and in the inventive arts. 

The words of repeal are these : ** That the Constitution and all laws 
of the United States which are not locally inapplicable, shall have the 
same force and effect within the Territory of Kansas as elsewhere 
within the United States, except the eighth section of the Act prepar- 
atory to the admission of Missouri into the Union, approved March 
sixth, eighteen hundred and twenty, which, being inconsistent with 
the principles of nonintervention by Congress with slavery in the 
States and Territories, as recognized by the legislation of eighteen 
hundred and fifty, commonly called the Compromise Measures, is 
hereby declared inoperative and void ; it being the true intent and 
meamng of this Act not to legislate slavery into any Territory or 
State, nor to exclude it therefrom, but to leave the people thereof 
perfectly free to form and regulate their domestic institutions in their 
own way, subject only to the Constitution of the United States." 

It is no exaggeration to say that never elsewhere has a sentence of 
the English language been so freighted with consequences as was 
this. It invited the representatives of thirty million people to bloody 
strife on the borders of Missouri and the plains of Kansas; it anni- 
hilated the Whig party; it divided the Democratic party of the 
North; it organized, consolidated, and made invincible the Republi- 
can party of the Union, and finally it involved the coantry in a civil 
war, in which not less than two million American citizens took part, 
and not less than four hundred thousand gave their lives. All this 
was the fruit of the alliance between the slave-holders of the South 
and the Democratic party of the North. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE ORGANIZATION OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY, THE CONTTEST 
IN KANSAS, AND THE ELECTION OF 1856. 

nnHE formation of a new political party, or the regeneration of an 
-*- old one, is due always to events, and not to the schemes and 
purposes of men, except as events sometimes originate in such pur- 
poses and schemes. 

It is a weak exhibition of genius and an utter waste of power, to 
attempt the creation of a new party by the force of mere will. On 
the other hand, when events demand a new party, or the re-organiza- 
tion of an old one, all resistance is borne down speedily. 

The Republican pa»rty was the child of events. The pro-slavery 
provisions of the Constitution, the foreign slave-trade, the acquisi- 
tion of Louisiana, the Missouri Compromise, the nullification scheme 
of South Carolina, the colonization and annexation of Texas, the 
Mexican War, the contest over the admission of California, the com- 
promise measures of 1850, and finally the repeal of the Missouri com- 
promise in 1854, were the events which rendered the formation of an 
anti-slavery party inevitable. 

Its name was an incident only, and an unimportant incident; its 
principles and its purposes were the vital facts. No one can say why 
its organization was so long delayed; no one can say why its organi- 
zation was not yet farther postponed. 

During the colonial period and the years of confederation, the 
antagonism between slavery and freedom, or rather between the 
institutions of slavery and the institutions of freedom, had not taken 
form; but the inherent antagonism was organized in and developed 
under the Constitution, and for seventy years a struggle for the mas- 
tery went on. In every contest slavery had triumphed, and in every 
contest its victory was due to an alliance with one or both of the 
oJd political parties, — more frequently with the Democratic party. 
This experience bad destroyed conMeiice m Wi^ «i.^^^, V^^s. liistory 
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had engendered suspicions in the youn<^. Consequently, upon the 
repeal of the Missouri Compromise, the Democratic party of the 
North was divided, and the Whig party, as a national organization, 
ceased to exist. 

As these bodies of Democrats and Whigs had rebelled against the 
political parties with which they had been identified, and for the same 
cause, they were driven necessarily into an alliance for self-defense as 
well as for the purpose of forming a barrier to the progress of slavery. 

Neither men nor parties are the masters of events, and it is quite 
certain that the majority of the Republican party did not, at the 
time of its organization, anticipate its career and power in changing 
the institutions and controlling the fortunes of the country. .There 
was, in the nature of the case, entire agreement upon the question 
of slavery extension, and a general concurrence in the opinion that 
persons arrested as fugitives from service should be surrendered only 
upon a verdict of a jury; but there was a divided sentiment as to the 
abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia, and a very general 
opposition to any interference with the institution in the States where 
it then existed. 

It is to be admitted that the history of the Republican party is a 
singular commentary upon its first declaration of principles at Phil- 
adelphia, in 1856. There is in that declaration no reference to 
slavery in the States, to slavery in the District of Columbia, or to 
the rendition of fugitives from service. It demands the admission 
of Kansas as a Free State, and it denounces the proceedings in that 
territory, and especially the military and judicial usurpations, by 
which the people had been deprived of life, liberty, and property, 
without due process of law. Slavery and polygamy in the territories 
were condemned, and the projects for a railway to the Pacific Ocean, 
and the improvement of the rivers and Larbors, were commended as 
within the scope of national authority. The platform was silent 
upon the questions of protection and free trade. 

These declarations seem ridiculously weak and unaggressive, when 
measured and judged by the great movements and policies which the 
Republican party has originated, defended, and carried forward to 
fiaal success. It met the enemy, however, at the point of attack. 
The South asserted its right to establish slavery in all the Union, — 
in the territory of Washington as well as in Kansai^. 

The Philadelphia platfonn declared that Vt ^as. XXi'Si ^^'gtvS.Tvgc^. "sxA 
Qie political and moral duty of the Tiatioiia\ ^o^e\\iTWg»X. V^ V^'^*^^^^ 
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slavery in all the territories of the Union, — South as well as North. 
Thus was the issue made between slavery and freedom. The South- 
ern leaders well knew that when slavery was limited to existing 
territory it must begin to die. Limitation of the institution was not 
only loss of political power, it was abolition in a mild way, but in a 
way that led to the certain destruction of the system. 

The devotion to slavery of one half of the Union for a period of 
seventy years, and the tolerance of the institution by the other half 
of the Union will, in a further like period of time, become the marvel 
of history. Other and not far distant generations of men, in the 
South as well as in the North, will be unable to comprehend the 
public sentiment of the age in which we are living. The institution 
of slavery has passed away ; but the traditions, ideas, and habits of 
life bred by slavery yet linger among us. The Republican party, 
even, is not free from the influence of those ideas, traditions, and 
habits of life, and the Democratic party submits itself to their 
control as in the days of slavery. In large portions of the South the 
right of the negyo to vote is denied practically by the suppression of 
the vote itself. The remedy of this wrong is within the scope of 
the original purpose of the Republican party, if its action in regard 
to slavery in the District of Columbia and in the States can be 
defended successfully. 

It is not good ground for the charge of hypocrisy or insincerity, 
that a party does not at the outset unfold its purposes. The Revolu- 
tionary party did not announce its purpose to secure the independ- 
ence of the colonies. Indeed, from 1765 to 1770, it asserted the con- 
trary; but when, by long and painful experience, the leaders became 
convinced that equality of rights could not be secured under the 
union with Great Britain, they then resolved to destroy that union. 
Events were their masters. 

In 1856 the exclusion of slavery from the territories was the leading 
issue between the contestants. The controversy over that issue led 
to secession, war, the abolition of slavery, the constitutional amend- 
ments, and the reconstruction of the government upon the basis of 
those amendments. As these events succeeded each other the Repub- 
lican party had no choice of ways. It resisted secession, prosecuted 
the war, overthrew slavery, adopted the amendments to the constitu- 
tion, and reconstructed the government upon the basis of the equality 
of men and the equality of States. The old government recognized 
tlie equality of States, and disregarded tte ec\vx«X\\^ oi m^\i. Tb& 
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new government asserts the doctrine that the equality of men is the 
only security for the equality of States. The Republican party 
asserts the equality of men as the only sure basis of the equality of 
States. 

The Democratic party maintains the equality of States, and denies 
the equality of men. This is the issue, the constitutional issue born 
of salvery, and its sole survivor. And here again the Republican 
party has no choice of ways. If it were indifferent to every consid- 
eration not purely selfish, it would yet have no choice of ways. It 
has created a new system of finance, and it has identified itself in its 
history and in its policy with the doctrine of protection to domestic 
labor. Into those two policies are woven the interest of every cap- 
italist, and the means of support of every workman in the North, 
and those policies can never be secure until the equality of men is 
recognized, and its benefits are enjoyed practically by the former 
slaves of the South. 

In the old Slave States there are one million citizens of the United 
States whose votes should be received and counted in every State 
and national election, and it is probable that more than one-half of 
those men are deprived of their rights, either by force or fraud. This 
denial of the equality of men destroys the equality of States, and 
puts in jeopardy the financial and economical prosperity of the 
country. And thus again is the spirit of selfishness made subservient 
to the cause of justice. 

Upon the repeal of the Missouri Compromise Kansas became the 

theatre of civil war. To that entertainment, indeed, the country 

was invited. The Democratic party was in power at Washington, 

and its influence was given to the scheme of making Kansas a Slave 

State. The South sent men and money. The North sent men and 

money. Contests of blood occurred, ruffian raids were tolerated, if 

not encouraged, towns were burned, hostile legislatures assembled, 

antagonizing constitutional conventions met, and vain appeals were 

made for the admission of the territory into the Union as a State. 

^ That event was postponed until January, 1861, but these proceedings 

^ of disorder and blood compacted and strengthened the Republican 

i party for the struggles and responsibilities that it was soon to meet. 



CHAPTER IV. 



SHE SENATORIAL CONTEST OP 1858 IN ILLINOIS, AND THE ELECTION 

OP MB. UNCOLN IN 1860. 

THE Republican party of the State of IlliDois held a convention at 
Springfield, June 17, 1858, and nominated Abraham Lincoln for 
the seat in the United States Senate then held by Stephen A. Doug- 
las. The nomination of Mr. Lincoln was anticipated, and he>had 
prepared a speech, which he then delivered. Li that speech he set 
forth the doctrines of the Republican party, arraigned the adminis- 
tration of Mr. Buchanan, and denounced the repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise under the lead of Senator Douglas. That speech inau- 
gurated a discussion which has no equal in the history of American 
politics. It introduced Mr. Lincoln to the country generally, and 
prepared the way for his nomination to the Presidency two years 
later. 

In that speech, Mr. Lincoln made the declaration, then char- 
acterized as extravagant, but accepted, finally, as prophetic: "I 
believe this Government cannot endure permanently half slave and 
half free." 

On this phrase Mr. Douglas based many arguments, in the vain 
Attempt to prove that Mr. Lincoln was a disunionist. The context 
showed that Mr. Lincoln attempted only to establish the proposition 
that a tendency towards freedom, or a tendency towards slavery, 
must, in the nature of the case, be developed, and that the Union 
would in time become all slave or all free. j 

In that speech, and in the debate that followed, he character- 
ized the repeal of the Missouri Compromise as a step towards making 
the Union all slave, and he contrasted the act with the ordinance of 
1787 for the government of the Northwestern Territory, by which all/ 
the unoccupied lands within tlie jurisflictioft of the old Confederacy 
were made forever free. 

(26) 
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Mr. Lincoln claimed, and claimed justly, that at the formation of 
the Union the opinion was entertained generally that the institution 
of slavery was temporary. The ordinance of 1787 made it local. 
The magnitude of the surrender under the lead of Mr. Douglas 
may be best expressed in the statement that at the time of the adop- 
tion of the Constitution there was not one foot of territory outside 
the jurisdiction of the thirteen States that was not dedicated to free- 
dom; and that after the passage of the act for the organization of 
Kansas, there was not one foot of territory within the jurisdiction of 
the United States that was not open to slavery. 

Mr. Lincoln's first fame rests on that great debate. Judge Douglas 
was an experienced politician and a skillful debater. He had already 
taken a place amongst the able men of his time. In the month of 
June Mr. Lincoln was unknown outside of Illinois and Indiana. In 
September his character was understood and his ability was recog- 
nized in all the non-slave-holding States of the Union. His mastery 
over Douglas had been complete. His logic was unanswerable, his 
ridicule was fatal, and every position taken by him was defended 
successfully. At the end Douglas had but one recourse. He mis- 
stated Lincoln's positions, and then assailed them; but Lincoln was 
ever ready to expose the fallacies, and to hold up their author to the 
derision or condemnation of his hearers. 

In the month of September Mr. Lincoln delivered a speech at Cin- 
cinnati, in reply to Mr. Douglas. In that speech he addressed him- 
self to the citizens of Kentucky, and advocated tlie nomination of 
Mr. Douglas to the Presidency, upon the ground that he was more 
devoted to the South than were the Southern leaders themselves, and 
that he was wiser in methods for defending their rights. This was a 
form of attack which Douglas did not anticipate, and w^hich he could 
neither resent nor answer. 

In all that debate it was the constant effort of Mr. Douglas to pre- 
sent Mr. Lincoln as the opponent of the Constitution and the Union. 
That effort led Mr. Lincoln to place himself conspicuously upon Con- 
stitutional, Union ground. The sentiments that he thus expressed 
and taught were woven into all the platforms of the party in every 
section of the country. To those sentiments he adhered when he be- 
came President, and in every step of his great career he tested his 
acts by the fundamental law. He aided in the organization of the 
Republican party, and to him more than to any one else is the party 
indebted for its character, its measures, its SMCCfcB»%, ^'^Ss. XJaa^^ss^ 
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personage of its history, and the second personage in the history t)f 
the Republic. 

The nomination of Mr. Lincoln at Chicago in May, 1860, was not 
accomplished without a severe contest, nor without doubts and mis- 
givings on the part of many members of the convention. Mr. Sew- 
ard was the recognized leader of the party, and he was supported by 
the State of New York. The State of Ohio presented Mr. Chase, 
who in standing and influence was second only to Mr. Seward. The 
votes of Pennsylvania were given for General Cameron, and thus the 
three leading Republican States were divided. 

After several ballots, the nomination of Mr. Lincoln was made. 
The result was received with enthusiasm in the Northwestern States, 
with feelings of disappointment in New York, but with hope and 
confidence elsewhere. By the month of September all disappoint- 
ments had been allayed, and the party was not united merely, it was 
compacted as firmly as was ever any miUtary organization. It was 
sustained by its principles and rendered enthusiastic by the certainty 
of success. 

The declarations made at Chicago were aggressive, and in many par- 
ticulars the platform of 1860 was a contrast to, rather than a growth 
from, that of 1856. It asserted that the normal condition of all the ter- 
ritory of the United States was that of freedom ; it denounced the 
outrages in Kansas, and demanded its immediate admission into the. 
Union with her Constitution as a free State; it branded the re-open- 
ing of the African slave-trade as a crime, and in expressing the abhor- 
rence of the Republican party to all schemes of disunion, the Demo- 
cratic party was arraigned for its silence in the presence of threats of 
secession made by its own members. The doctrine of encouragement 
to domestic industry was announced, the sale of the public lands 
was condemned, the coming measure of securing homesteads for the 
landless was approved, and a pledge of protection was given to all 
citizens, whether native or naturalized, and whether at-home or 
abroad. 

The party was again pledged to the construction of a railway to the 
Pacific Ocean, and to the improvement of the rivers and harbors of 
the country. 

In the primary declaration, the platform asserted the necessity for 
the existence of the Republican party, coupled with the assurance of 
its permanency. 

It was assumed in the platform that the Republican party was soon 
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to enter upon the work of administering the Government. It pledged 
itself to economy, to the Union, to the ri<i:hls of the States, and to 
unending hostility to every form of human servitude. 

The aggregate popular vote exceeded four million six Inmdi'cd and 
eighty thousand, and of the total one million eight hundred and sixty- 
six thousand votes were given for Mr. Lincoln, and of the three hun- 
dred and three electoral votes, he received one hundred and eighty. 
The Democratic party was divided. Mr. Breckinridge, the candidate 
of the South, received eight hundred and forty-seven thousand votes 
and seventy-two votes in the Electoral College, while Mr. Douglas 
received only twelve electoral votes, although his popular vote reached 
a million three hundred and seventy-five thousand. John Bell re- 
ceived thirty-nine electoral votes on a popular vote of less than six 
hundred thousand. The popular vote for Mr. Lincoln was nearly a 
half -million less than a majority; but his predecessor, Mr. Buchanan, 
was also a minority President. 

Eleven States voted for Mr. Breckinridge, and of these, all, except 
Delaware and Maryland, became members of the Confederacy. The 
• States of Virginia and Tennessee, that had voted for Mr. Bell, sup- 
plied the places in the Confederacy made vacant by the absence of 
Maryland and Delaware. The result showed that the Democratic 
party, as represented by Mr. Breckinridge, was in fact a secession 
party as well. The division of the Democratic party decided the 
election in favor of Mr. Lincoln. 

Had that party supported Mr. Douglas in good faith, his election 
would have been secured, probably; but the South would have been 
left without excuse, if it had persisted in the scheme of seces- 
sion. Therefore it came to pass that the Democratic pjiirty was dis- 
organized by its own leaders, as a step preliminary to the election of 
Mr. Lincoln and the secession of the States of the South. 

The election of Mr. Lincoln was made the pretext for disunion, but 
the leaders must have known that he would be powerless to do any 
act or thing contrary to their Constitutional rights while the members 
of Congress from the South retained their seats in the Senate and 
House of Representatives. They had, however, only a choice of 
ways. It was not possible to hold seats in the Congress of the United 
States and at the same time to organize a hostile government. If 
Jefferson Davis was to become the President of the Confederacy, it 
was necessary for him to surrender his seat in the Senate of the 
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^ United States. A like necessity attended the leading men by 'whom 
he was supported. 

It was also the necessity of their situation that the new govern- 
ment should be organized during the administration of Mr. Buchanan. 
It is not necessary to assume any private understanding between the 
President and the leaders of secession. His message of December, 
1860, contained declarations which justified Mr. Davis and his asso- 
ciates in assuming that Mr. Buchanan would not interfere with the 
organization of the new government. Of Mr. Lincoln, and of the 
administration that he might form, nothing could then be known. 

Mr. Buchanan denied the right of secession as a Constitutional 
right, but he also denied to the Government of the United States alF 
power under the Constitution to prevent secession by force. As a 
consequence the Union could exist only by the concurring and con- 
tinuing consent of each and every State. Hence it was competent in 
fact, if not in law, for a majority of the voters in the smallest State, 
as Delaware, for example, to declare the Union at an end. Thus it 
came to pass that the Constitutional opinions of the President har- 
monized with the purposes of the secessionists. They took the respon- 
sibility of seceding from the Union, and the President took the 
responsibility of announcing that the general Government had no 
power under the Constitution to interfere with their undertaking. 

Denying the right of the National (Jovemment to preserve its exis- 
tence by force, the opinions of the President upon the abstract Con- 
stitutional question of the right of secession were of no practical 
value whatever. 

Upon the admission of Mr. Buchanan, the Union ceased to exist on 
the 17th day^of December, 1860, when the State of South Carolina 
adopted the ordinance of secession. It followed from Mr. Buchanan's 
position that the war, and all the incidents and consequences of the 
war, were unconstitutional. 

The weakness of his position was shown by the impotence of the 
conclusions to which he was driven. Having surrendered all right of 
jurisdiction over the territory and people of South Carolina, he yet 
attempted to assert a right of property in the custom-houses and forts 
that had been constructed by the United States, although he could 
not visit those custom-houses and forts except as an act of war. 
Upon his theory of the Government, Mr. Buchanan was President 
from the 17th of December, 1860, to the 4t\i oi TAaiCiXi.A^'^t* of a part 
only of the country that had elected liim to offilce. 
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Thus, by the aggressive acts of one wiog of the Democratic party, 
Dd the non-action of the representatives of the whole party, the 
fnion ceased to exist. One wing of the party said the Union had no 
ight to exist. The other wing of the party said the Union had no 
lonstitutional right to maintain its existence by force. Standing in 
le presence of the facts that existed the 22d day of February, 1861, 
nd with a knowledge of the opinions entertained by Mr. Buchanan, 
le conclusion is outside of the realm of controversy that if he had 
ad two years more of official life, the Confederacy would have been 
stablished firmly and recognized by the leading nations of the world. 

The Union was dismembered and surrendered by the Democratic 
arty. 

The Union was re-established by the Republican party. 



CHAPTER V. 



THE INAUGURATION OF MR. LINCOLN, AND THE POLITICAL AND 
MILITARY- QUESTIONS THEN FORCED UPON THE COUNTRY. 

MR. BUCHANAN'S denial of the constitutional right of seces- 
sion was an impotent abstraction in presence of his declara- 
tion that the national government had not a constitutional right to 
preserve its existence by force. The position of Mr. Buchanan was 
more favorable to the South than any other that he could have chosen. 
The only peril of the South was war on the part of the national gov- 
ernment. 

Under the administration of Mr. Buchanan there could be no war. 
His assertion of the right of property in the customhouses, forts, and 
arsenals, implied the use of force for their recovery and possession, 
but jurisdiction over the remaining territory of a State was still 
to be exercised by the State. With that jurisdiction conceded, of 
what use to the national government would have been the possession 
of custom-houses, arsenals, and forts? In a short period of time 
they would have been surrendered to the State authorities. 

The effect of his position was to unite the South by relieving the 
timid and conservative elements of all fear of war. He thus made it 
possible for the advocates of immediate secession to say that the only 
thing needed was the courage to act, as the act would be accepted as 
an accomplished fact. 

If Mr. Buchanan had asserted the right of secession, his influence 
with the democratic party of the North would have been greatly di- 
minished if not destroyed utterly ; but his qualified position was sus- 
tained apparently by all of the democratic voters in the Free States 
wJjo had not supported Mr. Douglas.' Mr. Buchanan's policy con- 
solldated the South and divided the IJ^orlK 
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Mr Lincoln asserted his own position in his inaugural address, and 
thus indirectly he controverted the position occupied by Mr. Buchanan. 
Mr. Buchanan denied the right of secession and admitted the fact; 
Mr. Lincoln denied the right and the fact as well. 

A portion of the inaugural address is devoted to a critical analysis 
of the government, to which Mr. Lincoln added these significant 
sentences: ''It follows from these views, that no State, upon its own 
mere motion, can lawfully get out of the Union ; that resolves and 
ordinances to that effect are legally void, and that acts of violence, 
within any State or States, against the authority of the United States, 
are insurrectionary or revolutionary, according to circumstances. 
I, therefore, consider that in view of the constitution and the laws, 
the Union is unbioken, and, to the extent of my ability, I shall take 
care, »8 the constitution itself expressly enjoins upon me, that the 
laws of the Union be faithfully executed in all the States." 

This declaration did not stop with the assertion of the right of 
property in custom-houses, forts, and arsenals; it announced a pur- 
pose to collect the revenues, to keep open the courts, to maintain the 
post-offices within the limits, and to carry the mails and transport 
troops and munitions of war over the territory of every State of the 
Union. It was aaiassertion of jurisdiction, with an assertion of all 
the powers incident to jurisdiction. Resistance on the part of any 
State to the exercise of that jurisdiction would be insurrection or 
revolution. Mr. Lincoln put the responsibility upon the disaffected 
States. He well knew, however, that they must either abandon the 
scheme of secession, or resist the jurisdiction of the United States. 
Indeed, South Carolina and other States had already asserted exclu- 
sive jurisdiction by seizing custom-houses and forts, and substituting 
State flags for the flag of the United States. 

Under the lead of Mr. Buchanan it was impossible to re-establish 
the Union, as it had been impossible for him to preserve it. On the 
other hand, Mr. Lincoln did not admit that in a legal view the Union 
had been destroyed, and he announced his purpose to preserve it. He 
did not admit the right of secession, and he claimed that the so-called 
ordinances of secession were null and void. 

Under a Democratic administration, and by the consent of its head, 
the Union was destroyed in fact if not in law. Under a Republlcaxx 
administration the Union was re-estab\Vsh.e^ m ivxcX^ ^-^W. ^^x'^^^^^ 
contempJa^io22 of law. 

The months between the election m'KovGm\>^x txxvCiL V>^^ vB».>x'e^'^- 
S 
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tion in March were filled with rumors of schemes to assassinate Mr. 
Lincoln, and to seize the Capital. Whether these rumors had a 
foundation may not be known, but they so far influenced Mr. Lin- 
coln's friends that he was induced to conceal his movements over the 
route from Harrisburg to Washington. 

When Mr. Lincoln became President, all the forts, arsenals, and 
custom-houses in South Carolina, Georgia. Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana and Florida, excepting only Forts Sumter, Pickens, Jef- 
ferson, and Taylor had been seized, and all their property, movable 
and immovable, had been converted to the use of the Confederate 
States. Mr. Lincoln's legal position was such that he would have 
been justified in a resort to force for their recovery. It was his pur- 
pose, however, to await the movements of the secession authorities, 
well knowing that they could not long remain inactive, and that an 
attack upon Union troops would arouse and consolidate the North. 

The twelfth day of April, 1861, Gen. Beauregard opened fire upon 
Fort Sumter. This act transferred the contest from the theatre of 
discussion to the arbitrament of arms. It was followed by a procla- 
mation from President Lincoln, calling for seventy-five thousand 
volunteers, whose first duty should be the recovery of the forts, 
places, and property which had been seized from the Union. 

Thus the war was inaugurated, and under circumstances which 
placed the entire responsibility upon the actors in the Rebellion. 

As slavery had been the cause of the war, the administration was 
brought face to face with questions growing out of the system. In 
the beginning the military authorities surrendered fugitives to their 
masters. Soon, however, that course of action was changed, upon 
the demand of the people and the concurring judgment of the admin- 
istration. 

As early as July, 1862, a law was passed which provided that the 
slaves of all persons engaged in the Rebellion, or giving aid and com- 
fort thereto, who might escape and come within the Union lines, 
and all slaves captured from such persons or deserted by them, and 
all slaves of such persons found in any place occupied by rebel forces 
and afterwards occupied by the forces of the United States, should 
be forever free, and never again held as slaves. 

This statute ended all controversy over the question of duty in 
re^^rd to the rendition of fugitives from slavery, and its continuing 
operation would have ended the system in X\ie eV&Neiv T^\ife\\\o\ia • 
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sacrifice, whether of honor, of constitutional obligations, or of 
national existence. 

The opinion of the court was given in November, and while the 
case was pending and during the canvass for Governor, Gen. 
McClellan held a conference with Judge Woodward, and thereupon 
he announced himself a supporter of Judge Woodward's candidac}', 
in a letter dated October 12, 1863. 

The circumstance that the Philadelphia Press had stated that Gen. 
McClellan favored the election of Gov. Curtin was the occasion for 
the letter. 

Gen. McClellan said that it had been his earnest endeavor to avoid 
participation in party politics, but as he could no ** longer maintain 
silence under such misrepresentations," he proceeded to say that he 
had had a conference with Judge Woodward, that they agreed in 
their views, and that in his opinion the election of Judge Woodward 
was called for by the interests of the nation. 

If there were any reason to assume that Judge Woodward did not 
disclose his opinions fully in that interview, all doubt must disappear 
in presence of the statements made by Gen. McClellan. He says, ** I 
understand Judge Woodward to be in favor of the prosecution of the 
war with all the means at the command of tJie loyal States, until the 
military power of the Rebellion is destroyed. I undet-stood him to be 
of opinion that while the war is waged with all possible decision and 
energy, the policy directing it should be in consonance with the prin- 
ciples of humanity and civilization, working no injury to private 
rights and property not demanded by military necessity and recog- 
nized by military law among civilized nations. 

" And, finally, I understood him to agree with me in the opinion 
that the sole great objects of this war are the restoration of the unity 
of the nation, the preservation of the constitution, and the supremacy 
of the laws of the country." 

Three distinct propositions are deducible reasonably, from the lan- 
guage emploji^d by Gen. McClellan. 

(1.) The military force was that which should be furnished by the 
loyal States, that is, the State militia as distinguished from the army 
of the United States, whether composed of men who had enlisted vol- 
untarily, or of men who had been enrolled and drafted into service by 
l/ie exercise of supreme and exclusive authority on the part of the 
national government. Thus it appears llial tXie c^gc^emewt in opinion 
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V Gen. McClellan and Judge Woodward was that the mode of coer- 
cion provided in the act of March 3, 1863, was unconstitutional. 
Unfortunately for Judge Woodward and Gen. McClellan, others, 

and among them Judge Davis, of the Supreme Court of the 

United States, maintained the constitutionality of the Enrollment 
Act. 

(2.) Gen. McClellan and Judge Woodward agreed in opinion that 
property in slaves was as sacred as other property and that the insti- 
tution of slavery was to survive the war. 

(3.) That the constitution as it was should be preserved. 

All three propositions were unsound and all their purposes failed; 
but upon the basis so established by these two men Gen. McClellan 
became the designated leader of the Democratic party in 1864. 

The Democratic Convention assembled at Chicago the 29th day of 
August, 1864, and nominated Gen. McClellan for the office of Presi- 
dent and George H. Pendleton for that of Vice-President of the Uni- 
ted States. 

The convention was called to order by August Belmont, Chairman 
of- the National Committee. Gov. Bigler, of Pennsylvania, was 
appointed temporary chairman, and Gov. Seymour, of New York, was 
chosen to preside over the deliberations of the convention. 

Mr. Belmont judged the past, condemned the present, prophesied 
concerning the future ; and in all he was in error. 

Addressing the convention, he said, ** In your hands rests, under the 
ruling of an all-wise Providence, the future of the republic. Four 
years of misrule by a sectional, fanatical, and corrupt party, have 
brought our country to the very verge of ruin. The past and pres- 
ent are sufficient warnings of the disastrous consequences which would 
befall us if Mr. Lincoln's reelection should be made possible by our 
want of patriotism and unity. The inevitable results of such a calam- 
ity would be the utter disintegration of our whole political and social 
system, amidst bloodshed and anarchy, with the great problems of 
liberal progress and self-government jeopardized for generations to 
come." 

All these prophecies were falsified by events, and one only of his 
suggestious has become an historical fact. 

Mr. Lincoln's reelection was in part due to a want of patriotism in 
the Democratic party. The country was tvo\.\\v^w wiXJafc"^ ^'erj ^<e^^^ 
of mm/' nor did the reelectioti oi Mr. lAT^eo\\ixe,-sv3\\.\xs.'<^^^^^^^ 
grntlon of our whole political and socm\ s,^%\.ew\, -aXVX^oNv^'^^^^'^'^''^^ 
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in the destruction of so much of the social system as rested upon ilx^ 
institution of slavery. 

Gov. Bigler charged the Republican party with the responsibilify 
of dissolving the Union, and he asserted that its restoration could be 
effected only by the overthrow of the administration. His statement 
of fact was erroneous, and liis prophecy was not fulfilled. 

Gov. Seymour's address was more elevated in tone, but the pivotal 
thoughts were the same. He condemned the administration and 
declared that it could not then save the Union if it would. He 
asserted that its proclamations, its vindictive legislation, its hate and 
passion, were obstacles which it could not overcome. Of the Demo- 
cratic party he said: ** There are no hindrances in our pathways to 
union and to peace. We demand no conditions for the restoration of 
our Union: we are shackled with no hates, no prejudices, no pas- 
sions. We wish for fraternal relationship with the people of the 
8outh. We demand for them what we demand for ourselves — t/ie 
fuU recognition of the rights of States." It is manifest from the lan- 
guage employed that he treated the proclamation of emancipation as 
a nullity, and that he was prepared to receive the States of the South 
without inquiry and without terms. Slavery was to continue and all 
the obligations of the old constitution were to be recognized and 
enforced. He pleaded for an impossible policy. 

The proclamation of emancipation and the war had so far under- 
mined slavery that its overthrow was inevitable. Consequently, the 
restoration of the old Union was an impossibility. This Gov. Sey- 
mour did not comprehend. The proclamation had been in force 
more than two years, and the restoration of the Union was then possible 
only upon the basis of freedom. As Gov. Seymour and his associates 
could not comprehend existing facts, they were incapable, conse- 
quently, of devising a wise policy for the future. 

Gov. Seymour's great error was the assumption that the Republi- 
can party was under the influence of passion, and that the Demo- 
cratic party was free from passion. The Republican party was a 
party of principles. When it came to power it had only a choice of 
ways. When the war opened it was compelled either to abandon its 
principles or to prosecute the war for the preservation of the Union. 

In the prosecution of the war the time came when it was compelled 

to abandon the cause of the Union and its doctrines of human liberty 

or to attack and overthrow the institution ol ft\a.Nety. The policy of 

^G party was not dictated by passion bul \)y ivecemV^ . T\i&^^'&^>\- 
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*^on of that policy was tempered by every humanity possible in a 
condition of war. The former slaves were advised to preserve order 
and even to render obedience, and thousands of rations were distrib- 
uted to the needy inhabitants of the South, white as well as black. 
The policy of the Republican party was not a policy of passion, but 
a policy of principle under the dictates of a rigorous necessity. 

Disappointment is not in itself a passion, but it generates the sen- 
timent of hate and the fatal passions of jealousy and envy. 

The Democratic party was the subject of a disappointment such as 
never waited upon any other political party in the republic. Usually 
parties are defeated upon questions of administration and through a 
loss of public confidence for the time being. Such losses may be re-, 
paired, and sometimes they are repaired without delay ; but in 1860 the 
Democratic party lost not only power and the public confidence, but 
it lost also a controlling element in politics on which it had relied for 
more than twenty-five years, and by whose influence it had acquired 
and retained power in the country. Passion is a dangerous master, 
and of all human affairs its rule is most perilous in the affairs of 
government. In all of its great undertakings the Republican party 
has succeeded, and its measures have inured to the advantage of tlie 
country. On the other hand, the prophecies of the Democratic party 
have been falsified by events, the measures that it has proposed have 
been condemned by the public judgment, and whenever it has 
acquired power in the government it has exhibited a melancholy ina- 
bility for administration. 

In August, 1864, the result of the war was not in doubt, and it was 
apparent that the end was near. 

The battle of Gettysburg had been fought, Vicksburg had fkllen, the 
Mississippi river was open from its head waters to the Gulf of Mexico. 
Maryland, Kentucky, West Virginia, and Missouri were in the quiet 
control of the Union forces, the sea coast was under an effective block- 
ade, and a portion of every border State and portions of nearly every 
State resting on the Mississippi river, the Gulf of Mexico and the At- 
lantic ocean were in the possession of the armies of the United States. 
Foreign interference was no longer apprehended. The credit of the 
Confederate States was destroyed utterly. It was impossible to 
negotiate loans abroad, and the resources on which taxes had been 
levied had disappeared. The new recTuits toi \Xi^ Q.orcAfc^'c^^^ ^xv»s^ 
did not repair the waste caused by Bickness, ^e^aX^a, «».^ $i.^'s.vsOC\?3^. 

la 1861 and 1802 the Union armies liad auil^Te^ m^c^ $^^\^^^^« ^^ 
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1863 and 1864 they had gained many victories and they had endured 
but few disasters. 

The army aggregated nearly a million of men, most of whom were 
veterans, disciplined by hardships, encouraged by a succession of 
victories, and confident in their own persons and in the courage and 
skill of their leaders. Indeed, there never was a day after Gen. 
Grant assumed the command of the Army of the Potomac when the 
army, the administration, or the world at large, excluding the Dem- 
ocratic party of the North, had any doubt of the result. 

It is a marvel of history, and a marvel which history itself cannot 
explain, that the delegates of the Democratic party should have failed 
to realize the facts, or, realizing the facts, should have failed to com- 
prehend their value. 

By the first resolution it was declared by the members of the Chi- 
cago convention that the Democratic party would "adhere with 
unswerving fidelity to the Union under the Constitution. " In this they 
meant the old Union and the Constitution as it was, with all its obli- 
gations in regard to slavery. Adherence to the old Union meant the 
restoration of the States that had engaged in the Rebellion, and all 
without terms, conditions, or voluntary pledges. By its pledge of 
adherence to the old Union under the Constitution the Democratic 
party repudiated the Proclamation of Emancipation as an exercise of 
power not warranted by the Constitution, nor justified by the exi- 
gencies of war. 

The Chicago platform of 1864 was the logical' sequence of the 
position taken by Mr. Buchanan in 1860. If the national govern- 
ment had not a right to use force to prevent the secession of States, 
then the -exercise of the war power by the President and Congress 
was unconstitutional. Therefore, every act of force designed to sup- 
press the Rebellion and restore the Union was invalid. The procla- 
mation of emancipation was such an act. Consequently, it was a 
void act. 

Upon this interpretation of the leading resolution of the Chicago 

platform the second resolution becomes intelligible. It was in these 

words: "Resolved, That this convention does especially declare as 

the sense of the American people, that after four years of failure to 

restore the Union by the experiment of war, during which, under 

the pretense of a. military necesvsity, or war power higher than the 

Constitution, the Constitution itseU has beeiv dVs.Te^'ait^^^ va. ^^ery 

part, and public liberty and private r\g\\l a\Vke XTO^OLeii^cr«\i.*A3a!^\3^ 
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material prosperity of the country essentially impaired — justice, 
humanity, liberty, and the public welfare demand that immediate 
efforts be made for a cessation of hostilities, with a view of an ulti- 
mate convention of the States, or other peaceable means to the end 
that at the earliest practicable moment peace may be restored on the 
basis of the Federal Union of the States. " 

The failure of which the convention spoke was not the failure of 
the war in a military sense; nor was it a failure upon the ground 
that its prosecution had not tended to the re^stablishment of the gov- 
ernment and the exercise of jurisdiction over all of the original terri- 
tory of the United States ; but it was a failure in the sense that its 
prosecution and its successes, in the ratio of its successes, had ren- 
dered the restoration of the Union as it was and under the old Con- 
stitution less and less probable. 

The demand for a cessation of hostilities was the logical sequence 
of the declaration made by Mr. Buchanan in his message of Decem- 
ber, 1860: *'The fact is, that our Union rests upon public opinion, 
and can never be cemented by the blood of its citizens shed in civil 
war. If it can not live in the affections of the people it must one 
day perish. Congress possesses many means of preserving it hy concU- 
tation; hut the sword was not placed in its hand to preserve it by force. " 

The Convention did not demand an armistice, which implies that 
the war may be resumed, but a cessation of hostilities, which im- 
plies a final and complete abandonment of force as a means of 
attaining the desired result. 

This view of the meaning attached to that language by the Con- 
vention itself is confirmed by the object to be attained, as it is set 
forth, in these words: " With a view to an ultimate convention of the 
States, or other peaceable means, to tJie end tlmt at the earliest practica- 
Me moment peace may be resUyred on the basis of the Federal Union of 
the States." 

The propositions involved in the resolutions of the Chicago Con- 
vention were these : 

(1,) The war to end by the voluntary withdrawal of the armies 
and navies of the United States from the theatre of operations, and 
never again to be resumed. 

(2.) The Union to be restored by a Convention of States or by other 
peaceable means, and in case of failure to be ab^Avd^xi^^, ^ixs.^xiz^'^s^ 
the^ou2?d that the nation had no coiisl\V\iX\o\i^x\^^V<2> v^^*^^^"^^*^^ 
existence by force. 
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(3.) That inasmuch as the nation had no right to use force to pre- 
vent the secession of States from the Union, the war, with all its 
consequences and incidents, was unconstitutional, including the 
Proclamation of Emancipation. 

If the Convention had spoken for the American people, as it pre- 
sumed and assumed to six?ak, the soldiers of the Republic might 
have received sympathy, but not gratitude nor pensions; the f reed- 
men, wherever found, would have been returned to their former 
masters; the Proclamation of Emancipation would have been treated 
as void ; and the debt of the North would have been repudiated, or 
it would have been massed with the debt of the South and with it 
made a charge upon the labor and capital of the country. Indeed, if 
the war on the part of the North was unjustifiable, then there could 
be no good reason for making its debt a charge upon the country 
and requiring the States of the South to contribute to its payment. 
For the same reasons we of the North would have been bound to pay 
the debt of the South. 

Upon these issues, not fully expressed, and not always under- 
stood, the Democratic party appealed to the country. 

In a total vote of more than four million Mr, Lincoln's majority 
exceeded four hundred thousand. Of the electoral votes Gen. Mc- 
Clellan received twenty-one — seven in New Jersey, three in Dela- 
ware, and eleven in Kentucky. 

Mr. Lincoln received two hundred and twelve electoral votes, given 
by twenty-two States. 

And so ended the most important political contest, not of this 
Republic only, but of modern times. 

In November, 1864, the South was exhausted utterly. The people 
had lost confidence in the leaders, the armies were wasting away, the 
treasury was empty, and masters and slaves were alike assured that 
the end was near. The hope that the Democratic party might suc- 
ceed was the only hope remaining. 

Not more fortunate for the North than for the South was the fail- 
ure of that hope. 

With success would have come an effort to reestablisB the institu- 
tion of slavery. Fugitives would have been gathered by the military 
arm from every quarter of the Union, and slave-catching would have 
become a natioDal vocation. When the public patience had been 
ejchausted and the public consciencif liad Aie^ii ^k^-ain aroused, resist- 
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ance would have been made, border wars would have been provoked, 
and the contest for supremacy would have been renewed. 

When Congress passed the act of July 17, 1862, entitled " An Act 
to suppress Insurrection, to punish Treason and Rebellion, to seize 
and confiscate the Property of Rebels, and for other purposes," the 
restoration of the Union upon a pro-slavery basis became an 
impossibility. 

The Confederates were struggling to found a Republic upon 
Slavery; the Democrats of the North were struggling to reconstruct 
the Republic upon Slavery. The Republican party, wiser than all, 
reconstructed the government upon the basis of universal freedom, 
of the equality of men in the States, and of the equality of States 
in the Union. 



i 



CHAPTER VIII. 



i^HE FINANCIAL POLICY OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY AND ITS 

RESULTS. 

"TTTHEN the Republican party came to power in March, 1861, the 
V V treasury of the United States was empty, its credit was im- 
paired, the navy was scattered over the waters remote from our own 
coasts, and the army was only suflScient for the protection of the 
frontier against the Indian tribes. 

As "money is the sinews of war," it was only possible to create 
an army and to reconstruct the navy by first establishing the public 
credit. 
/ In 1860 there had been a long period of peace with foreign nations. 
For eight years the government had been in the control of the Dem- 
ocratic party. At the close of the Mexican war the debt was a trifle 
more than sixty- three million dollars, and the annual interest charge 
was less than three million and six hundred thousand. The Indian 
wars, the war in Utah, and the troubles in Kansas had so absorbed the 
revenues that the public debt the 30th of June, 18G0, was about two 
million dollars more than it had been the 80th of June, 1849. This 
circumstance was of small moment in itself, but it indicates a lack 
of administrative faculty when considered in presence of the fact 
that the population of the country had risen from twenty-three mil- 
lion in 1850 to thirty-one million in 1860. 

The public debt was equal only to two dollars for each inhabitant, 
with an annual interest charge of twelve cents. In 1791 the public 
debt exceeded seventy five million dollars. This amount, distributed 
upon a population of less than four million, was equal to about 
twenty dollars for each inhabitant. That sum, so vast in comparison 
with the debt of 1860, had been paid in the year 1835, together with 
lite cost of the war of 1812, which amouivleA. \,o \\i^ «vim of seven ty- 
^ve zalllion doUara in addition to tlie debl tlicxi xcim^viivci^xvK^^v^ 
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From the day when the State debta were assumed under the ad- 
ministration of Hamilton and Washington, the nation had exhibited 
a wise and resolute good faith in everything relating to the public 
credit ; yet, in September, 1800, that credit was so impaired that the 
Secretary of the Treasury was only able to borrow seven million dol- 
lars under an authority to make a loan of twenty one million and 
upon a call for bids to the amount of ten million dollars. 

The impairment of the public credit is attributed, usually, to the 
apprehensions then existing in the public mind as to the result of the 
pending elections and the consequent fate of the country. This may 
have been so, but whether so or otherwise, the cause of the impair- 
ment of the public credit is to be found in the position of the Demo- 
cratic party in reference to the threats and doctrines of the secession 
members of that party, or in its avowed or well-known opinions con- 
cerning the right of secession, or in the apparent indifference of its 
representative men, and especially of the President and his Cabinet, 
to maintain the Union by force, whenever it should be necessary to 
use force for that purpose. 

The act of the 22d of June, 1860, which authorized a loan of 
twenty-one million dollars, was designed to provide the means of re- 
deeming a like amount of Treasury notes then outstanding and soon 
to be due and payable. The failure of this loan compelled the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to ask for authority to issue new Treasury 
notes to the amount of eleven million dollars with which to redeem 
the old notes then outstanding. As security for the payment of these 
notes he recommended a pledge of the public lands. This pledge 
Congress refused to give, but the bill authorizing an issue of Treas- 
ury notes to the amount of ten million dollars was approved the 17th 
of December, 1860. The notes were to be issued or sold at par, but at 
such rates of interest as might be agreed upon by the bidders and the 
Secretary. Under this license bids were received and the notes were 
sold at par and varying rates of interest, averaging between eleven 
ftud twelve per cent. 

There was a balance in the Treasury the first day of January, 1861, 
of two million, two hundred and thirty -three thousand, two hundred 
and twenty dollars ; a sum inadequate for the safe management of a 
first-class bank. 

The deficiency for the fiscal year, estirQal^id qw ^ ^^"w^^ >aft^>^> 
amounted to twenty four million doWaxa. ^^ «.tv^cX> w^v^'ss^^'CJasi.'^^*^ 
5 
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w Biich had been the purpose of the convention. That this was not 
doxie justifies the inference that it was the intention to allow Congress 
^ <iispo8e of the lands in that way which seemed most conducive to 
^^e public interest. 

I*revious to the passage of the act, approved the 20th of May, 
1^2, granting a homestead upon the public lands to certain persons 
i^med in the act« the title from the United States could be acquired 
only by virtue of the preemption laws which authorized the head of 
a family, or widow, or a single person, over twenty -one years of age, 
and a citizen of the United States, to make a location of one hun- 
dred and sixty acres at a cost of one dollar and twenty-five cents 
per acre, or by the location of bounty land warrants which had been 
issued to officers and soldiers who had performed service in some 
one of the wars in which the country had been engaged. Aliens 
who had filed an intention to become citizens of the United States, 
were also entitled to the benefits of the preemption laws. Since the 
act of May, 1862, was passed, no authority has been given for the 
issue of bouhty land warrants, but, by the statute of the 8th of June, 
1872, every sailor, soldier, and officer who had served ninety days 
during the late Rebellion was authorized to enter upon any of the 
reserved sections of the public lands along the line of any railroad, 
and locate a quarter section of one hundred and sixty acres, and 
receive a patent therefor. The alternate section of lands along the 
the lines of railroads for which grants had been made, were reserved 
tythe goverhment, and valued at two dollars and a half an acre. 
Other public lands could be taken under the preemption laws at a 
dollar and a quarter per acre. Every sailor, soldier, and officer who 
was thus authorized to make entry upon the reserved lands was 
allowed six months after the location to make entry and commence 
his improvements. 

By the act of 1862, every person who was the head of a family, or 
^ho had arrived at the age of twenty-one years, and who was a citizen 
of the United States, or, who, being an alien, had declared his inten- 
tion to become such, was authorized to make entry of one quarter of 
a section of land as a homestead, of any of the lands subject to 
preemption at a dollar and a quarter per acre, or eighty acres of 
tlie reserved lands, and subject to preemption at two dollars and 
a naif an acre. The title, however, could be acquired oxibj ^-^ -^^ 
years' continuous residence unless the aelWet ^ov^j^^'KoXVt^eR^y^^^ 
% same in the proportion of one act^ ol io\^^\. V^ ^^^^^ ^b>3^-^'e^ 
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acres of land. In such case the title could be acquired at the end 
of three years. All mineral lands are excluded from the operation 
of the preemption and homestead laws, but, by the statute of the 
10th of May, 1872, they were declared to be free and open to explora- 
tion and purchase whether the same had, or had not, been surveyed. 
By the same statute the limits of each location were prescribed. 

Claimants are required to expend at least five hundred dollars in 
labor upon each claim. After public notice of the existence of a 
claim, and the expiration of sixty days therefrom, if no contestant 
appears, the claimant is entitled to a patent upon the payment of five 
dollars an acre to the proper ofllcer. For the homestead system the 
Republican party is responsible. 

In every country, and under every system of government, the 
ownership of land by the larger portion of tjie people has been a cause 
for congratulation, and the fact has been treated as evidence of 
stability in the government. The wisdom of the homestead act can 
be demonstrated by whatever reasonable test is applied. And first of 
all as to revenues. When President Buchanan vetoed the homestead 
bill in 1860, the Secretary of the Interior estimated that the revenue 
from the sale of lands would be four million dollars for the next fiscai 
year. 

Can there be a doubt that the increase of population, due to the 
homestead act, has added to the customs and internal revenue receipts 
a sum very much in excess of four million dollars annually ?- 

The homestead system has stimulated migration from the oldes 
and most densely populated States to the frontier States and the terri- 
tories, diminishing consequently the number of persons who depend 
for subsistence upon the sale of their labor, and increasing the num- 
ber who depend for subsistence upon the sale of the products of 
their labor. The sale of labor is a necessary incident in the prosecu- 
tion of business, but it is less conspicuous in agriculture than in 
manufactures, commerce, and the mechanic arts. 

Population tends to the commercial cities and manufacturing 
towns. Any surplus of population, or of labor, in cities and large 
towns, generates, speedily, social and political evils of the gravest 
sort. The homestead system has counteracted this tendency, and 
multitudes of men who "Otherwise could not have escaped from the 
condition of dependent laborers, are now independent landholders 
and inSuential citizens of great and gtcwm^ ^laXe^. 
The productive powers of mankind at© no^ ^o n«&V, XSei^ ^q\s\^'C\ 
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tion so active, the relations and interests of nations are so intimate 
and interwoven with each other, that it is no longer possible, even in 
the United States, to exclude the paternal quality of government 
from the administration of our affairs. 

The chief problem of all is to so encourage and diversify indus- 
tries as to secure constant and profitable employment upon the land 
for the largest possible proportion of our inhabitants. 



1 



CHAPTER XL 



THE POLICY OP THE REPUBLICAN PARTY IN FAYOB OP UNIVKB 

SAL EDUCATION. 

WHEN the Republican party was formed its power was in those 
States that had been distinguished for their interest in sys- 
tems of public Instruction. 

Indeed, it may be assumed that the general intelligence of the 
people in the old Free States, is due to the system of free schools, 
and that except for that general intelligence the Republican party 
could not have been organized into a controlling majority. As in the 
beginning the party was composed of men who did not agree in 
measures of public policy outside of the slavery question, the organ- 
ization of the party could only be preserved and its growth increased 
by concessions upon subordinate topics. 

Such concessions are made only by men whose intelligence is so 
great that they can discriminate between measures and policies that 
are vital and those which are expedient. 

The Free State party in Kansas was composed of men who repre- 
sented fairly the States that supported Gen. Fremont in 1856. 

Tom and wasted as Kansas had been by the invasions of slave- 
holders and Federal troops in the vain attempt to make it ••slave" 
territory, that border community of hardy Republicans incorporated 
into its first organic law a free, public, graded system of schools, 
embracing " common, noimal, preparatory, collegiate, and univer- 
sity departments." It established a public school-fund which now 
amounts to about $2,500,000. 

The confidence of Congress in the final triumph of the govern- 
ment was manifested in the passage of the bill " donating public lands 
to the several States and Territories which may provide colleges for 
the benefit of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts," approved July 2, 

1862. 

(88) 
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The darkest period of the war was the summer of 1862. The 
credit of the government was impaired, and a complete system of 
taxation had not been devised; yet such was the confidence of the 
Hepublican party in the ultimate triumph of the North, and such its 
interest in general education, and especially in agricultural education, 
that an appropriation was made which has aDsorbed more than nine 
. Dullion acres of public land. 

In the year 1869, Congress passed a similar bill, which was vetoed 
^y Mr. Buchanan. His objections were based in part upon the Con- 
stitution. He claimed that Congress had no power to make a grant 
0^ the public lands as a gift, and yet he admitted that the concessions 
to the new States of one or two sections in each township in aid of 
public schools was within the constitutional power of Congress, 
inasmuch as a wise landholder, who had large bodies of land for 
sale, would make a similar donation. 

This concession was fatal to his argument. If the authority given 
to Congress "to dispose of the territory " of the United States could 
be so construed as to justify a free grant for education, then the 
theory that Congress had only power to sell the lands was a false 
theory. If Congress might in its judgment grant a section of land 
in each township for the use of schools, and the act be justified upon 
the ground that the concession was beneficial indirectly to the grantor, 
anight not Congress make a similar grant for any other purpose that 
in its judgment would inure to the benefit of the United States? 

A charter was granted for the city of Washington in 1802, but no 
provision was made nor powers given for establishing public schools, 
nor did Congress grant any aid to the struggling city for educational 
purposes. When the charter was amended in 1820, the corporation was 
authorized '* to provide for the establishment and superintendence of 
public schools," but no endowment or other help was given. In 
1848, Congress again amended the charter, allowing the corporation 
to collect a tax of one dollar per annum from free, white, male, adult 
citizens for the support of common schools. 

Mr. Jefferson, President of the United States, was a member of 
the school board for three years (1805-1808), and although much 
private and some public spirit was manifested occasionally in behalf 
of public education, all municipal action related to schools for whites 
only. When the war began in 1861, there were eleven. fiftwxxsJaxjcv'^ 
schools in the District of Columbia, lot W\& o^^xvcs^N^sstL ci\ ^^^^'^^ 
children, hut they were private enterptisea. W. ^«fi» \«^^^^ •Ca&^^'S'^^^- 
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lican party, that the acts of Congress, approved May 20th, May 2l8t, 
and July 11, 1882, were passed, whereby public instruction for youth 
of both races was provided. Under the rule of the Republican 
party new and spacious school buildings have been provided, capa- 
ble teachers are employed, and such appropriations are made as 
warrant the prediction that the city is to take rank with' the most 
advanced cities of the country in whatever relates to public education. 

The emancipation of the colored people in the South was followed 
in 1865, by the Act of Congress •stablishing the Freedmen*s Bureau, 
designed to supply an agency which should discharge the moral 
obligations incurred by the National Government to the refugees and 
f reedmen of the disorganized Southern States, till such time as return- 
ing peace and civil order should permit the formation of new govern- 
ments and institutions, state and local, adjusted to the conditions of 
the new era. Hundreds and thousands of schools were opened or 
assisted by the Freedmen's Bureau; and during the seven years of 
its existence it expended about $5,000,000 for educational purposes. 
At the close of the war the States that had been engaged in the 
Rebellion were reorganized under the direction and subject to the 
control of the Republican party. 

In the new constitution of each State, provision was made for a 
system of public instruction. 

In March, 1867, a law was enacted which authorized the establish- 
ment of a Department of Education at Washington for the purpose 
of collecting such statistics and facts as would show the condition 
and progress of education in the several States and Territories, and 
also for the purpose of diffusing information respecting the organi- 
zation and management of schools, school systems, and methods of 
teaching. 

The Department of Education has been in operation for a period 
of sixteen years. The work it has done has removed all doubts as to 
the wisdom of the undertaking. 

It would not be just to claim for the Republican party exclusive 
merit for the educational systems of the country; but its policy in 
the South during the period of "reconstruction has given to the old 
Slave States a system of public schools, and imposed upon them a 
constitutional obligation to maintain them. 



CHAPTER XIL 



THE INCREASE OP THE COUNTRY IN POPULATION AND WEALTH 
SINCE 1860, AND THE POLICY OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY IN 
RELATION TO THE RIGHTS OP CITIZENS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

BY the census report for 1860, the property of the country was 
estimated at more than sixteen thousand million dollars. The 
valuation, as made in 1880, shows a total of less than seventeen thou- 
sand million dollars. 

Manifestly, the estimates made in 1860 were erroneous to the 
extent of thousands of millions. Their erroneous character is ad- 
mitted by the superintendent of the census. In his preliminary 
report, he fiays; " The marshals of the United States were directed to 
obtain frdm the records of the States and Territories, respectively, 
an account of the value of real and personal estate as assessed for 
taxation. Instructions were given these officers to add the proper 
amount to the assessment, so that the return should represent as well five 
true or intrinsic value as tlie inadequate sum generally attached to prop* 
erty for taxable purposes." 

Under these instructions there could have been no uniformity of 
action by the marshals and their numerous deputies, and, conse- 
quently, the results were of no importance whatsoever. The value 
of statistics depends usually upon their accuracy and completeness. 
Statistics in regard to property cannot be accurate, however, in the 
sense that statistics of mortality may be accurate; but if they are 
gathered upon a basis that is systematic, and of record, the results of 
one period are valuable for comjUirison with the results of other 
periods. As the imagination or the opinions of the marshals and 
deputy marshals were the guides in the valuation of property in 
1860, the results reached were then of no imi^orta.\\cft. x^^s^ ^^». "^Jc^k:^ 
now be quoted for the purposes oi corc\T^\vc\«»o\v. 

Slave property was then included and \\. \i«^^o^ ^Cysss^-^^-n^^^* 
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The population of the country, in 1880, was hardly more than 
three-fifths of what it was in 1880. 

Common observation demonstrates the fact that the average con- 
dition of the people, as to property, was less favorablfe in 1860 than 
it now is. If the estimated value of slaves be excluded from this 
calculation the statement is as true of the old Slave States as of the 
Free States. The productive power of the Slave States was never, 
previous to the year 1860, equal to what it is at present. 

In 1860, the property of Massachusetts was estimated, for the pur- 
poses of taxation, at eight hundred and ninety-seven million dollars; 
in 1880, it was estimated for the same purpose at one thousand five 
hundred and eighty-four million dollars. 

The gain in Massachusetts was about seventy-six per cent, for the 
entire period of twenty years. 

If the same ratio of gain be accepted for the whole country the 
true valuation, in 1860, could not have exceeded nine thousand and 
five hundred million dollars. 

It thus appears that the gains of the country in wealth during the 
first twenty years of Republican administration were equal to more 
than three-fourths of the total accumulations in the previous period 
of nearly two and a half centuries. 

An administration whose policy is so wise that such Tesults are 
possible is entitled justly to public support. This would be true if 
that policy were wholly negative. The faculty in government which 
allows the people to so use their capacities and capital as to secure 
the largest results may well be dignified as a political virtue. To 
do this when an expensive war was waged and heavy taxes were 
levied was the fortune of the Republican party. 

Its management of the finances, its system of protection to labor, 
by which agriculture, the mechanic arts, and manufactures were 
Stimulated, and the field of their operations extended, and the home- 
stead act which induced multitudes of intelligent Europeans to 
transfer their allegiance to the United States, were among the chief 
material agencies by which the general prosperity was promoted and 
the wealth of the nation augmenttd. 

Until recently the public law of Europe did not recognize the 

right of the individual to choose the government to which he would 

render allegiance; and it was only upon the passage of the law of 

eije 27th of July, 1868, that the doctrine of exp«A,T\«LWoii -v^kA wisi«^l<ed 

^ llie llxed policy of the United States. Tte\\.o\x^ \o \?Si"aX ^N^\i\. 
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jurists, statesmen, and diplomatists, had entertained differing opin- 
ions and the authorities were in conflict with each other. 

Manifestly, there could be no legal nor logical basis for national 
interference in behalf of a naturalized citizen of the United States, 
who, in his native country, might be required to perform military 
service, unless the right of expatriation were first asserted as well as 
recognized. 

The right was asserted in the statute of 1868, and the consequent 
duty of the United States Government was also set forth in these 
words: "Whereas the right of expatriation is a natural and inher- 
ent right of all people, indispensable to the enjoyment of the rights 
of life, liberty, and the pursuit of l^appiness; and, whereas, in the 
recognition of this principle, this Government has freely received 
emigrants from all nations, and invested them with the rights of 
citizenship ; and whereas it is claimed that such American citizens, 
with their descendants, are subjects of foreign States, owing allegi- 
ance to the governments thereof; and, whereas, it is necessary to the 
maintenance of public peace that this claim of foreign allegiance 
should be promptly and finally disavowed; therefore, any declara- 
tion, instruction, opinion, order, or decision of any officer of the 
United States which denies, restricts, impairs, or questions the right 
of expatitation, is declared inconsistent with the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the Republic. " 

''All naturalized citizens of the United States, while in foreign 
countries, are entitled to and shall receive from this government the 
same protection of persons and property which is accorded to native- 
bom citizens." 

There is no evidence that, previous to the year 1868, either Great 
Britain or any of the principal continental nations of Europe, with 
the exception of France, recognized the right of expatriation as a 
personal right. Two theories and two rules of action existed. Great 
Britain and Austria maintained the doctrine that subjects could not 
assume any of the obligations of citizenship in another government 
without the consent of the mother country, first obtained. On this 
^ theory expatriation could not be asserted as a right, but it might be 
obtained as a grant. In other States it wa^ admitted that the subject 
could assume the duties of citizenship in a foreign government, but 
that upon his return to his native land all his obll^alio^va ^^ ^ «^^^ 
Jeot would be revived. In this tYieoxy VJcl^t^ ^xiXjfc Vs^\v^^^ ^s^S^^SS^^^ 
of the doctrine of expatriation as an^l. 
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Upon the issues thus raised, Great Britain claimed the right to 
seize and search American vessels, and to take therefrom British- 
born seamen, and that without reference to the fact that in some 
instances they had become citizens of the United States. This claim 
led to the war of 1812, and there was no waiver of the claim in 
the treaty of peace. 

Upon the issues thus raised Prussia claimed the right to exact 
military service of naturalized citizens of the United States, who, 
having been born in Prussia, might be sojourning temporarily in 
that country. 

These claims were supported in a measure by a reference to con- 
gressional, diplomatic, and jud;cial proceedings in the United States. 

The increase in the United States of foreign-born citizens, who, 
with their immediate descendants, were claimed as subjects by other 
governments, led to the passage of the law of 1868, and to the for- 
mation of treaties with the principal nations of Europe, excepting 
France only, in which the doctrine of expatriation is recognized as a 
personal right. Beginning in 1868, twelve such treaties have been 
made. The chief contracting parties are Great Britain, Austria, 
Belgium, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and the North German 
Empire, represented by the King of Prussia. 

Thus has the public law of Europe been changed by the agency of 
the United States. The ability to dictate that change was due in a 
large degree to the supremacy of the United States as a military 
power, and its recognition as such by the nations of Europe. Thus 
has been secured to each of the thousands of naturalized citizens the 
right to return to his native land free from any apprehension that 
military or other service will be required of him. 



CHAPTER XIIL 



THE QUESTIONS AT ISSUE IN THE FENDING CONTEST. 

THE history of a political party furnishes better means for testing 
its quality and estimating its claims to public confidence than 
can be deduced from the professions of its leaders or the platforms 
of its conventions. 

The government of *the country was in the hands of the Demo- 
cratic party during four Presidential terms of the six terms next 
preceding the inauguration of Mr. Lincoln. 

Upon the death of General Harrison and the succession of Mr. 
Tyler in April, 1841, the administration was controlled in a large 
degree by the leaders of the Democratic party. 

In the long period, therefore, of twenty -four years, from 1837 to 
1861, there were only temporary interruptions to the domination of 
the Democratic party, as represented by the Southern leaders, in 
the government of the country. 

The annexation of Texas, the consequent war with Mexico and the 
vast acquisitions of territory, which followed, have inured to the 
benefit of the country, but the scheme of annexation was designed 
and executed for the advancement of the system of slavery. It is 
not to the credit of the Democratic party that a scheme designed 
to foster that system has been controlled for the advantage of free- 
dom and the extension of free institutions. 

Of the legislation of those twenty-four years one measure only of 
importance remains upon the statute books of the country. The 
independent treasury system exists. In all other respects its finan- 
cial experiments have failed, and its financial theories have been 
abandoned. 

Its ancient doctrine of State rights, by which the natloxk^al ^^<«?s\.- 
ment was subordinated to the wiW oi \ii^\N\<^\)Ls\ ^\sw\fc^,V^^>58^^sfc^^^'SJS^ 
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odious to the people. In obedience to this doctrine of State rights 
the party continued in a persistent defence of the institution of 
slavery. At the end, the Southern half of the party engaged in 
rebellion; a portion of the Democratic party of the North either 
encouraged or tolerated the treasonable conduct of their brethren of 
the South ; while a minority, not exceeding one-fourth of the entire 
organization, united their fortunes with the Republican party, and 
contributed their full share to the prosecution of the war and the 
destruction of slavery. 

If the Democratic party is to be judged by its record from 1837 to 
1861, there is no ground for the belief that it would so administer 
the affairs of the government as to meet the demands of the present 
period. When it lost power in 1860, its tariff policy, and its finan- 
cial ideas were alike distasteful to the people. Not to Republicans 
only; the failure of their policies was admitted by themselves. 

From 1860, to the present time, the Democratic party has resisted 
every new measure, and more especially those relating to human rights, 
— but when those measures had been adopted by the country it has 
been constrained to give them a tardy approval. Each year has 
produced a new issue, and each year has found the party yielding 
assent to some measure which it had previously condemned. 

It opposed Emancipation, and it opposed each of the three Amend' 
ments to the Constitution, nevertheless it has been compelled to 
accept and endorse them all. 

It opposed the homestead laws, the policy of making grants of 
lands to the agricultural colleges, and the system of improving the 
rivers and harbors at the public expense. Now it dare not avow its 
opposition to those measures, or to the policies in which they have 
their origin. 

The National Bank System was introduced and adopted as a meas- 
ure of Mr. Lincoln's administration, but it was opposed by the 
Democratic members of the Senate and House of Representatives, 
and with great unanimity. 

The bill passed the Senate by a vote of thirty Senators in the 

affirmative and nine in the negative. The affirmative votes were 

given by Republicans. In the House of Representative the bill was 

agreed to by a vote of eighty Republicans in the affirmative over the 

vote of sixty-four Democrats and two Republicans in the negative. 

Of the two Republicans, one was from ^aTy\wi^» «ktA\3aft ot^er was 

from Missouri 
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The opposition of the Democratic party was duo to its State rights 
notions which tlien found expression in a fciir of centralization. 
Tliat fear was groundless, if any injurious results to the public wel- 
fare were apprehended. 

There are two thousand and five hundred national banks, with an 
aggregate capital of five hundred million dollars. They are doing 
business in all the States and Territories of the Union. They are 
managed by citizens whose interests are identified with those States 
and Territories. The assumption by the general government of the 
power to provide a currency for the whole country was an act of 
centralization ; but there is no centralization of capital or of man- 
agement that might not have existed under the State system. 

There is a class of duties that may be performed by States in case the 
National Government does not assert its better right. The banking 
system belongs to that class. Until the year 1863, the business of 
furnishing a circulation of paper was left to the States. The exi- 
gencies of the war compelled Congress to assume jurisdiction of the 
subject. It is a noticable fact that the Democratic party never 
admitted that the exigencies of the public service required a change 
of policy on its part. 

Assuming always that the war was unnecessary, it followed that 
exigencies should not control the public policy. In the opinion of 
the Democratic party an easy way was before the country. The 
remedy was peace. 

Within the limits prescribed by the Constitution, the question, 
whether a particular power should be exercised by the general gov- 
ernment or left with the States, is a question for Congress. Congress 
is composed of representatives of the States and of the people. I( 
our theory is not false in a fatal degree, those representatives will 
confer power upon the general government or withhold power as, 
may seem most advantageous to the public interest. Anything in the 
nature of a usurpation is impossible. The parties are the same. 
The citizens of the States are citizens of the United States also. 
They have but one interest, and that is to lodge the exercise of the 
power where the advantage will be the greatest and the injury the 
least. 

Within constitutional limits the people may concentrate the exer- 
cise of discretionary powers in the hands of the general government 
pr they may confide their exercise to t\i^ ^\a.V^^. 
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The power to furnish a bank currency is now lodged with the 
general government, and after an experience of twenty years the 
claim may be made safely, that the system has never been excelled, 
in this or in any other country. It embodies every advantage that 
was claimed for a national bank, when, in the administration of 
General Jackson, the Whig party sought to recharter the United 
States Bank, and it avoids every evil that the enemies of that bsti- 
tution alleged against it. The system is free, and the currency 
being equally valuable in every part of the Union, the old evil of 
domestic exchange has disappeared. While the State Bank System 
existed the question of exchange between cities distant from each 
other, as New York and New Orleans, was an element of trade 
more important than is now the rate of exchange between New 
York and London. 

The preservation and perpetuation of the system is a subject 
of large public concern. As the bonds of the United States are the 
basis of the circulation, and as these bonds are now subject to pur' 
chase and payment at a rate which will lead to the withdrawal of 
those now held as security for the redemption of bank notes, a 
friendly hand is needed to so adjust the revenues of the country to 
its expenditures as to continue the system for an indefinite period. 

As the Democratic party opposed the system at the outset, and as 
it has never exhibited any friendship for it, there can be no violence 
in assuming that it would willingly see it die. 

The capital invested in national banks exceeds five hundred million 
dollars, their loans aggregate a thousand and three hundred million 
dollars, and their other assets are not less than one thousand million 
dollars more. The overthrow of this system, even if it were possi- 
ble to subsiitJite a better one, or its gradual disappearance, would he 
attended with financial evils that would reach and embarrass eveiy 
branch of business. The loans are generally to men of business 
whose capital does not equal their opportunities for the employment 
of capital. A financial change which should require the business 
men of the country to pay these loans, would cripple them while I 
other sources of capital were sought and secured. In the meantime, 
production would diminish, laborers would lose employment, sales 
would fall oflf, all to be followed by still greater reduction in manu- 
factures, trade, and consumption. 

There is in the country a body of mei^ who ^vocate the issue of 
United Statef notes without an accompanying pledge or promise of 
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payment in coin. This class of financiers, believers, as they are, in 
the capacity of the government to extemporize wealth, or the repre- 
sentative of wealth, are either members of the Democratic party or 
in close alliance with it. When the country is prosperous they either 
diminish in number, or they lose audience among the people. Their 
voice is not much heard in the land when capital and labor are 
employed and are in the enjoyment of adequate returns. 

In periods of depression they offer an unlimited issue of irredeem- 
able United States notes as the sure and only remedy. This heresy 
had many disciples in the year 1873, and afterwards, until the return 
of prosperity. So powerful was their influence in the Democratic 
party that old and trusted leaders of that organization yielded, tem- 
porarily, to its control. 

The remedy for financial and business disorders which these theo- 
rists propose is most frequently the cause of those disorders. 

Periods of depression in business will occur. They are inevitable. 
There is no system of finance, no skill of administration in govern- 
ment that can protect a commercial country against their recurrence. 
Bad harvests, war, peace, pestilence, may, one or all, either cause 
financial disasters or contribute to their severity. 

A sure cause of such disasters exists always in a paper currency 
that is constantly increasing in volume as compared with the increase 
of wealth. A currency based upon and redeemable in coin has its 
limits; but there are no assignable limits to the issue of irredeemable 
paper money. Additions to the volume of currency advance prices, 
promote speculation, lead men into dangerous or visionary under- 
takings, increase personal and family expenditures, all to end, finally, 
in failures, loss of confidence, a sudden depression of prices, suspen- 
sion of manufacturing industry, loss of employment by the laborers, 
and losses of fortunes by capitalists. A stable currency is the best 
security against such evil consequences. Most certainly the remedy 
is not to be found in a policy which would produce the disasters. 
The Republican party is pledged to the system of redemption of all 
paper money In coin. Of the Democratic party nothing can be 
assured in regarct to the currency. 

The policy of the Democratic party in regard to the tariff system 
is either uncertain or dangerous, and if uncertain it is probably dan- 
gerous also. 

The history of the Democratic party from 1837 to 1860, would lead 
to the conclusion that it would favor free trade as a principle of 
public policy, and a tariff for revenue only as a wise application of 
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the principle in a government that must rely upon customs duties as 
the chief means of support. 

The history of the party and its traditions found expression in the 
platform of 1880. During the first session of the 48th Congress, Mr. 
Handall lias taken gi'ound as an advocate of the protective policy. 

His defection has been sufficient, in alliance with the members of 
the Republican party, to prevent the passage of a bill framed upon 
the theory that the government should advance as rapidly as possible 
towards a free-trade system. The effect of the Morrison bill upon 
the existing industries of the country and its influence in promoting 
or retarding the introduction and development of new industries, 
are topics which demand attention; but the policy of the measure is 
of more consequence than its immediate effects. It is more import- 
tant to understand the purposes of the authors of a tariff bill than 
it is to comprehend the effects of the measure itself. A bill framed 
by the friends of the protective system might prove injurious to 
some branches of industry, but the purpose being otherwise the 
country and the sufferers themselves would look for remedial legisla^ 
tion. On the other hand, when a bill is framed upon the theory that 
the price of American products should be controlled by the cost in 
other countries, the domestic manufacturers and the laborers may 
wisely assume that the business is to come to an end ultimately, or 
the wages of labor are to be reduced to the equivalent of the wages 
in that country where the laborer in each branch of industry is 
commanded at the lowest cost. 

The proposition embodied in the policy which underlies every free- 
trade measure is that the American manufacturer and the American 
laborer are to be put into direct competition with the manufacturer 
and laborer in that country where the particular manufacture to 
which capital and labor are here directed, is produced at the least 
cost. 

Under the protective system concessions may be made from time to 
time without injury to the industries to which the concessions relate. 
It is the theory of the protective system that protection should be 
granted to those industries only to which the country is so well 
adapted, in natural facilities and skill in machinery and in the use of 
machinery that we can rival the most favored or the most advanced 
nations within a reasonable period of time. This rule works the 
exclusion from the domain of the pTOleclV^e «^«\.eixi lit those Indus- 
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tries to which the country is not adapted by nature and by circum- 
stances. 

When the country has attained to an equality with the nations 
farthest advanced, in the particulars of machinery and skilled labor, 
there will still remain a reason for the protection of the laborer in 
his wages and the manufacturer in his capital, in the matter of the 
rate of interest in the rival countries. 

Equality of natural advantages being given, there remain four 
important elements to which competition in manufactures relate, 
viz.: (1.) Interest on capital. (2.) Wages of the operatives. (3.) 
Perfection of machinery. (4) Skill of the operatives and mechan- 
ics who are employed in the business. 

It has happened in some branches of industry that the skill of 
American operatives and mechanics was such as to defy competi- 
tion ; that our machinery was equal to that of other countries, and yet 
protection was needed as security against cheap labor and cheap cap- 
ital. And even in cases where our skill is such as to defy competi- 
tion a duty upon the importation of the article may be expedient. 
Assume that, in England, for example, there has been an overpro- 
duction of an article that is produced at the same cost as in the 
United States. 

If the article can be sent to this country and sold without payment 
of duties the surplus would find its way to our shores. 

As the price must be broken down in the United States or in Eng- 
land, it would be for the interest of the English manufacturers to 
save the home market and to crush the foreign market. The ruin of 
the foreign market, and the destruction of rival manufacturers would 
open the way for future sales at compensating prices. It is to be 
said also, that the imposition of a duty upon an article which is pro- 
duced at home at its cost in other countries adds nothing to the price 
of the article in the domestic market. 

Practically there cslu be no such system as '*a revenue system 
with incidental protection. " If a system is devised for the purpose 
of obtaining revenue, the rate of duties must be such as to permit 
the importation of so much of each article as the country may need, 
and a rate of duty must be imposed, as heavy as can be levied, 
without encouraging the manufacture at home. The counter propo- 
sition is the true one. There may be a syateixv c»l 'v^^<i\fcs^'cs^ \si 
domestic industry that shall iucidentaWy Yvi\^ ^xoi^^xcafc. 

A single example will illustrate \)ot\i oi Wi^«.<i ^xo^<5»^^v3os». K^^«b^^ 
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that a ton of English pig iron can be laid down in New York, under 
a free-trade system, at twenty dollars. Assume also that a ton of 
American pig iron will cost twenty-five dollars. Assume further, 
that the demand for the trade of New York is a million tons annually. 
If the duty be fixed at $4.50 per ton, a revenue of four and a half 
million dollars may be realized, and not one ton of American iron 
can be sold except at a loss. 

If otherwise the duty be laid at six dollars per ton the American 
producer would have an advantage over the English producer, and 
in time the English article would be driven from the market, except 
for two or three circumstances. The English maker might have the 
means of reducing his labor and expense account to the extent of a 
dollar per ton, or an excess of product in England might compel 
him to seek this market, or he might occasionally avail himself of a 
sudden demand in America, which the home producer could not 
meet. Thus incidentally a system of protection will yield a revenue, 
but the same process of reasoning shows that a revenue system can 
not give protection as an incident. 

Upon the question of protection the Republican party is a unit 
substantially. Any movement by that party, when in power, is 
accepted by the country as a friendly proceeding. Consequently, 
business is not disturbed. The organization of the Democratic party 
is hostile to the system of protection. Its measures, therefore, 
awaken apprehensions, disturb business, put capital in peril, and 
diminish the opportunities for labor. Nearly three thousand million 
dollars are embarked in manufactures. About two and three-fourths 
million operatives are employed at an annual aggregate sum in wages 
of nearly one thousand million dollars. These vast interests of labor 
and capital cannot be touched by a hostile hand without disturbing 
every other interest, nor without affecting unfavorably every branch 
of industry. 

While it would not be just to say that the members of the Repub- 
lican party are agreed in support of what is known as the system of 
Civil Service Reform, it is just to claim that there is a very general 
opinion in the party that there shall be a full and fair trial of the 
undertaking, and that at the end the results shall be accepted as the 
basis of a public policy. For the Democratic party no corresponding 
claim can he made. If its history be considered in connection with 
iJie declarations of leading Democrats, and iVie ne^ecX. c>i Wi^ xvaX\Qwal 
or^Dization to commit itself to the new po\\c>f ,\\. \^ x^^aft\^^jX^^ \ft 
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assume tliat the existing law would either be repealed or its purpose 
would be avoided in administration should the Democratic party 
attain power in the country. 

But these issues, one and all, are insignificant when compared or 
contrasted with the issue raised by the systematic and continuous 
suppression of the votes of half a million citizens in the States of 
the South. The fact of such suppression is proved conclusively and 
often it is admitted by those who profit by the proceeding. The 
records of Congress in regard to the conduct of elections in Louis- 
iana, Mississippi, and South Carolina so sustain the allegation that 
the justice of the charge is outside of the region of controversy. 
For excuse and defense it is pleaded that it is impossible to live 
under negro government. If this plea be allowed as matter for justi- 
fication or defense, then it follows that the minority may usurp the 
government of a State or of the United States whenever the rule of 
the majority is disagreeable or burdensome. The rule of the major- 
ity, when its authority is both derived and exercised by constitutional 
processes, is the law of our political life. If the rule of the majority 
may be overturned whenever the minority is dissatisfied, the govern- 
ment ceases to be a government of laws and becomes a government 
of men. If a minority may dispossess the majority, then a minority 
of tte usurping minority may seize power, and the process may go 
on until a single person becomes supreme and absolute. It is thus 
that the government of an usurping minority runs rapidly into 
desx)otic sway. 

The vital element of Republican institutions is in the right and the 
recognition of the right of every citizen, who is duly qualified to 
vote, to have his vote counted, and in the consequent proposition 
that the government, as constituted by the majority vote, shall be 
recognized and obeyed. In the States of the South the right to vote 
has, in some instances, been denied; in other cases the votes cast 
have either not been counted or they have been counted for candi- 
dates of the opposite party ; and in other cases the legally constituted 
governments have been overthrown by force, or abandoned through 
fear of force. 

In 1875, the government of Mississippi was seized by force, whose 
incidents were murder and other brutal crimes. 

In 1877, South Carolina and Louisiana were seized by the repre- 
sentatives of the minority party. 

In all these States the Democratic party enjoyed the benefits of tbe 
political and personal crimes committed ; and in all these States the 
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rule of the Democratic party has been perpetuated, sometimes by 
force and sometimes by fraud. These proceedings were planned 
and executed systematically, and their results have been accepted 
by the Democratic party of the States concerned, and by the Demo- 
cratic party as a national organization. 

By these usurpations in the States of the South the Democrats not 
only wrested power from the lawful majority in those States, but they 
also secured a majority in the United States Senate for a time, and 
in the House of Representatives they have been able to command a 
majority in four Congresses. The Presidential electijns of 1876 
and 1880 were in peril from the same cause, and if now there could 
be free elections and an honest count and return of the votes cast 
in the eleven States that were engaged in the Rebellicn, the pending 
contest would be without excitement as the result would be free 
from doubt. 

By these usurpations the Domocratic party has secured political 
advantages such as it did not enjoy even in the days of slavery. 
The former slaves are counted according to thieir number in the 
basis of representation, while under the old constitution each class 
of five was estimated as equal to three free persr^ns. Upon the pres- 
ent basis, the South gains more than thirty representatives in Congress 
and an equal number of votes in the electoral colleges. In several of 
the States of the South the use of force, culminating in a reign of 
terror, has suppressed the negro vote and left the old slave masters 
and their adherents in full and undisputed possession of political 
power. Fraudulent practices at ihe voting places and the falsifica- 
tion of returns, are now for the most part adequate means for the per- 
petuation of the mastery first gained by force. 

By these usurpations the negio race c.f the South and many white 
persons, not of the Democratic party, are deprived of the privileges 
and immunities to which they are entitled by the Constitution of the 
United States. 

But this statement does not meastire nor even indicate the magni- 
tude of the evil. In a Republic there can be no baser political 
crime than a usurpation by which millions of men are robbed of their 
rightful share in the government. 

By these usurpations. States have been seized by a minority and 
JjeJd through fear and force, both Houses of Congress have been 
captured and the executive departmenl Yiaa \)eew ^mX Vtv ^^t\. It the 
c/cct/ons in the old Slaves States Y^exe Itee, «u^VXv^ Tt\?KrB.%-««^ 
^ozicst, the Republican party could commmei ^o ^sw^^ ^ \asi\^TvVi 
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that the election of its candidates would be conceded from the day 
of their nomination. , In the presence of this usurpation the votes 
of two Democrats in South Carolina have as much weight in the 
government as is given to the votes of five citizens of New York ot 
Illinois. And never until the elections are full, free, and honest in 
the States of the South can the voters in the North enjoy an equality 
of power in the government of the country. 

Thus does it appear that the voters of the North have an equal 
interest with the disfranchised citizens of the South in the restora- 
tion of those citizens to the enjoyment of their constitutional rights. 

The reCstablishment of the Union implied the restoration of the 
States, recently in rebellion, to their full right of representation in 
the Congress of the United States. This was done, but there have 
been moments when many citizens of the North, compelled, as they 
have been compelled, to witness the outrages perpetrated by the 
remnant of the old slave-holding class upon the enfranchised blacks, 
to doubt the wisdom of the reconstruction policy. 

The reestablishment of the Union was a necessity, and when the 
Fifteenth Amendment to the Constitution was ratified it was assumed 
by the old Free States that security was taken for ultimate justice 
and permanent peace. That result has not been attained. The 
South has enjoyed the right of representation, in the fullest measure, 
and at the same time by force, fraud, and intimidation, a third of its 
inhabitants have been excluded from all part in the government of 
the country. 

If this injustice and wrong were to continue, if there were neither 
remedy nor redress for this gross violation of personal and public 
rights, then, indeed, the reestablishment of the Union could be 
regarded only as a mistake. 

The acts of injustice and wrong of which the country now com- 
plains were first perpetrated upon a scale suflSciently large to attract 
public attention about the year 1870, and as yet no effectual remedy 
has been applied. This condition of things ought not longer to con- 
tinue. If reformation does not come speedily from the States them- 
selves there should be an exercise of power from without. As the 
Democratic party is benefited by the existing condition of things, 
there is no ground to anticipate any action by that party that shall 
tend to the restoration of the franchise to the negro i30T^\3lft.tifiv^. 
Indeed, the success of the DemocraWc p^^xV^ Va. \X\&^^^$^:w^^^^^^^^ 
would perpetuate the wrong fox a pmoOi oi ivi\xt ^viax'^ ^^RS^^* 
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But the nation can not be a silent and indifferent witness of the 
flight from their homes of thousands of citizens escaping from law- 
less oppression, and seeking refuge in the States that recognize the 
equal rights of men. The nation cannot be a silent and indifferent 
witness of the consequent disturbance of labor, and the injury 
wrought by the unnatural competition among laborers in one section 
of the Union, and the coincident dearth of laborers in another section, 
and all because the laborer is the subject of personal and political 
injustice. Nor can the nation remain silent and indifferent, when 
by fraud ^nd force a section recently in arms, seizes, first, the 
government of States and then by the same means attempts the 
conquest of the Government of the United States. The remedy is 
with the Republican party; and if that party is again put in posses- 
sion of the government, in all its branches, every constitutional 
power should be sought out, organized and made effective for the 
protection of the citizen against the systematized scheme of the 
South to destroy the equality of men and the equality of States. 

If there could be a free vote and an honest count in the States of 
the South there would be no occasion for the Republican party to 
contest for New York or Indiana, except to secure a wholesome pub- 
lic policy in those States. Whatever of peril now menaces the civil 
service, the financial system, the industries and business of the 
country is due to the fact of a solid South. 

A solid South means the rule absolute of a minority in several of 
the old Slave States, with the possibility of like absolute rule over 
the whole country. If the solidity of the South is not broken from 
within, and that speedily, it must be shattered from without. It 
will not be broken by divisions in the Democratic party either North 
or South. 

A policy of waiting, of confidence, of negations, of blindness, 
will prove fatal in the end. The Republican party should declare its 
purpose, should frame the issue, should boldly stake everything it 
has or may have of fortune or power upon the effort to redeem its 
supporters and allies in the South from the domination of a minority. 

In this campaign this one question is the paramount question to 
which every other is subordinate or incident. The rule of the 
minority must be destroyed or the Republican idea will disappear in 
the South, or the downtrodden will rise in arms against their oppres- 
sors and involve the States concerned in civil strife. Justice and 
peace alike demand the assertion of the doctrine of equality of rights 
in the States of the South. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE INFLUENCE OP THE UNITED STATES IN THE AFP AIRS OF THE 
WORLD DUB TO THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE GOVERNMENT BY 
THE REPUBLICAN PARTY. 

When the Constitution was adopted, and during the first twenty 
years of our national existence, our standing was not affected seii- 
ously by the circumstance that slavery was recognized and protected 
in the organic law. The discussions in regard to the emancipation of 
the slaves in the British islands upon our coast, aroused attention to 
and provoked criticism upon the inconsistency of our system. 

The friends of Republican institutions were ashamed to cite the 
United States as an example, and citizens resident or sojourning in 
Europe were compelled to preserve a humiliating silence when the 
character of their country was the subject of conversation or debate. 

In countries where slavery did not exist the system had but few 
defenders, and none of the defenders of the system, wherever found, 
were friends to republican institutions. 

For seventy years our example as a nation was calculated to bring 
the system of popular government into discredit. The theory of the 
government and the practice under it were inconsistent. 

The ruling classes in Europe were hostile to our system for the 
reason that it threatened the overthrow of dynastic institutions. The 
existence of slavery tended to alienate the masses. In that condition 
of public sentiment it was always possible for the governments of 
Europe to command a popular support in any controversy that 
might arise with the United States. 

Our peril during the first eighteen months of the Rebellion was 
due to that cause ; but when the emancipation of the slaves was pro- 
claimed it was no longer possible for the government of England ot 
France to command a popular mapxily '^^ ^^"S \i\i^<i\V?!^K>s^%^'^^^5^^^^ 
cial to the United States. The feat and >:Xi^ d«.\i^'2X ^1 \st^v?^^s5Jss3t- 
vention then disappeared. 
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When the Thirteenth Amendment was ratified our institutions 
became republican, and a harmony was established between our 
theories and our practice which silenced criticism and enabled our 
friends and the friends of freedom everywhere to cite our example as 
a model for imitation. 

Our protective system has been, it now is, and for a long time to 
come it will continue to be, a disturbing influence in the policies of 
European States. 

Aside from the spirit of conquest in barbarous and semi-barbarous 
tribes and nations, and the fury of religious zeal in more advanced 
peoples and communities, the controlling inducements which lead 
men to migrate from one country to another are preferences for insti- 
tutions, civil and political, and hopes for a higher condition of 
domestic and social life. These hopes include the prospect of wealth 
or competency as the means by which a higher condition of domestic 
and social life is to be secured. The more ignorant classes of 
society are moved by the single consideration of their physical con- 
ditions. Others, more advanced in knowledge and more considerate 
as to probable advantages for themselves and their families and 
descendants, even for a distant and unknown future, will estimate 
the quality of the institutions and the nature of the government of 
the country to which they propose to migrate. In the nature of 
things this latter class must constitute a body of good citizens. 

The abolition of slavery, the protective system by which the 
wages of labor have been advanced, and the homestead laws by 
which direct encouragement has been given to agricultural industry, 
have led tens of thousands of intelligent men to forsake their homes 
in Germany and the Scandinavian nations and to become citizens 
of the United States. 

Their presence is a source of wealth and an element of power. 
Having chosen this country as their home, and upon high ideas of its 
character and destiny, they will aid in the realization of those ideas. 
Nor is there occasion for apprehension in the minds of any that the 
population of the country is approaching its capacity to furnish 
employment and subsistence. 

If the inhabitants of all the States and Territories of this Union 

were transferred to the State of Texas, the number of persons to the 

square mile would he one hundred and ninety-one. Rhode Island 

-aow maintains a population of two YmxidTe^ ^ia^ ^IVs-lova, ^ivd 
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Massachusetts a population of two hundred and twenty-one to the 
square mile. 

The migration of masses of men from the States of Europe dimin- 
ishes the supply of laborers and tends to raise the wages of those 
who remain. 

This advance in wages increases the cost of manufactures and 
the prices of agricultural products, and all to^,the advantage of the 
United States. 

As European manufactures increase in cost our ability to compete 
with them in the markets of the world improves, and the opportuni- 
ties for export to the United States diminish. The advance in the 
price of agriculthral products gives a better market for our surplus, 
and adds relatively to the profits of agriculture. 

The larger part of the male emigrants are of the military age, and 
their expatriation may in the end cripple the power of Germany for 
military operations. The time is not far distant, probably, when 
that government will enter upon a policy of discouragement to 
emigration. Cheap lands and high wages in America have raised 
the wages of labor in England and on the Continent. 

The tendency, and in a large degree the effect, of the measures of 
the Republican party has been to reduce the value of money in 
America to its value in Europe, and to advance the wages of labor in 
Europe to the rate of wages realized in America. 

These movements foreshow the near approach of the day when we. 
shall be able to compete with European countries in every branch of 
industry for which we have equal natural advantages. 

At the close of the war our military power was established and our 
military capacity was recognized by every nation of the globe. This 
not alone from the conduct and success of the armies of the North ; 
the skill, courage, and endurance of the armies of the South com- 
manded almost equal respect. 

The reunion of forces that had carried on gigantic, hostile contests 
for four years was accepted as an assurance that the armies of the 
Republic were adequate to every exigency that could arise in the life of 
a nation. 

As a consequence we are now in a situation so fortunate that we 
are at once the wonder and the envy of other nations, and for our- 
selves we are relieved of all apprehensions «ie. lc> Wj^r. ^q^^^xvc^^ «^W?cs^- 
ei^ governments in their relations lo \xs. ks.\o\\^ ^^ ^^ ^«s^."'«^'«fi&» 
18 Just and without debate, and c\a\m onVj >«\ka.\. \a wvx >g^^^^^ ^^'^^ 
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there will be no occasion for controversy. Moreover, we have shown 
our disposition to submit matters of doubt to the arbitration of peace, 
rather than to the arbitrament of war. 

At the close of the war our debt, in proportion to our population, 
was equal to the debts of the most heavily burdened nations of 
Europe. In less than twenty years that debt has been so reduced 
that its too speedy liquidation threatens the derangement of the 
finances and business of the country. 

This result is due to the public prosperity as it has been promoted 
by the measures of the Republican party. At any time between 
1840 and 1860 a debt of one thousand or even five hundred million 
dollars would have destroyed the credit of the country. The lesson 
taught by our experience is that the weight of a public debt is not to be 
estimated by its magnitude as reported in dollars, but rather by the 
condition of the people on whom the burden is laid. It is also to be 
observed that the ability of a people to pay taxes can not be meas- 
ured by the natural resources which they possess. The endowments 
granted hy nature yield little or nothing until the interest of the pos- 
sessor is awakened and there is an application of intelligent labor to 
the development of those resources. 

The United States were as rich in the gifts of nature in 1850 as in 
1880, and yet the results were not half as great. 

The abolition of slavery, the homestead laws, the system of pro- 
tection to labor in America, have encouraged migration, and at the 
same time so developed the resources and added to the prosperity of 
the country that our example commands attention in the States of 
Europe, in India, in China, and in Japan. 

Under the old form of government the institution of slavery, 
recognized as it was in the Constitution, and justified or tolerated by 
a majority of American citizens, was everywhere a hindrance to the 
progress of repubUcan ideas and an obstacle to the emigration of the 
more intelligent classes of European society. 

America is now open to EuropeaiU capital and skill, and Europe is 
open to American ideas in all that concerns the structure and admin- 
istration of government. 

Thus is America becoming more and more powerful, and thus is 
Europe tending to republicanism. 

T/iese twenty years of Republican rule have been sufficient to 
extort from the "London Times," that, wa^ ue^^x o\rt IrvKtA, Ihla 
tribute to our character, position, and dealViiy *. 
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**Thb Unique Position of the United States. — As yet the 
North American republic stands alone. With the conscious power 
to carve its own destinies belonging to perfect national independence, 
it combines the Roman peace enjoyed privately and commercially by 
subject provinces of the ancient Roman empire. No country in the 
world has any interest in molesting it. None would dare gratuitously 
to offer it an affront or do it an injustice. Its standing army is the 
minutest in existence, and Gen. Sheiman, who would like it enlarged, 
did not desire that it should be more than minute. < Except for the 
fear of wild Indians or native desperadoes, it might disband the 
whole to-morrow and be perfectly secure. Its citizens are free to 
play with jwlitics or to abstain at discretion. Their happy fortune 
has left it for the time with no more difficult problem to settle than 
how to avoid accumulating so enormous a reserve of public wealth 
as not to know what to do with its taxes. Favorable geographical 
circumstances must be thanked in part for its immunity from many 
national burdens and national alarms. Unquiet and strong neighbors 
compel precautions generally. The United States cannot be said to 
have more than two real neighbors, one too weak to be harmful; the 
other, which is great enough, possessed by the most ardent determi- 
nation never to be otherwise than friendly. If even its neighbors 
had been among the most aggressive, its territory and its population 
make a solid mass which would have insured it against attack." 



If the statements of facts as set forth in these pages are received as 
truthful, and the arguments based thereon are accepted as trust- 
worthy, two important conclusions must be accepted also: That 
the Democratic party is not a safe custodian of political power, and 
that the administration of the government for nearly a quarter of a 
century by the Republican party is without a precedent in our history 
for its wisdom, its patriotism, and for the degree of success that 
has crowned its undertakings. Indeed, the Republican party may 
safely challenge all nations, all times, and all history, for ajparallel 
of its successes. 

When it entered upon the administration of the government the 
Union was broken in fact, though not in law, by the treasonable 
doings of one wing of the Democratic party. Of the otl\<«. ^xssj^ ^?^ 
that party one portion accepted the xesuXX «t"& \jja. ^vrslovk^j^^n^^sr^ \^2s$5^. 
Consequently, the Republican party ^a^ X?aa \>^«ve. ^^ "^^ '^'^^^^^ 
whether political or military, by wliVcVi t\ife coTiXfe'^X. ^"^^ ^xo^^^^ ^ 
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for the reestablishment of the government over all the territory that 
had been embraced in the Union previous to the passage of the ordi- 
nances of secession. 

If Mr. Buchanan had asserted the right of the Union to maintain 
its existence, and had he summoned the country to the support of 
that position, it is not only probable but certain that the scheme for 
the secession of States would have been arrested previous to the 
secession of Virginia. Buchanan's position was an assurance that 
States might secede without incurring the peril of war. 

The intelligent men of the South lost all hope of success when 
they were convinced that the resources and powers of the North 
would be devoted to the overthrow of the Confederacy, unless at 
times they may have indulged the delusion that the Democratic 
party would obtain control of the government. 

Upon this view it was that Alexander H. Stevens came to the con- 
clusion, in 1862, that the cause of the Confederacy was hopeless. 

A party is responsible for its policy and for the conduct of its 
leaders, and this assuredly, unless the earliest and an early oppor- 
tunity be taken to repudiate leaders and policy. The Democratic 
party of the North accepted Mr. Buchanan's position, and their 
platform of 1864 was in substance a recognition of that position. 

If the Democratic party now maintain that in 1860, the general 
government, under the Constitution, had no right to coerce a State 
or the people of a State to remain in the Union, then their view of 
the relations of States to the general government has been over- 
ruled by the country, by the executive and legislative branches of 
the government and by the courts. If the party does not now so 
claim, it confesses that the position of Mr. Buchanan in 1860, and of 
the Chicago Convention in 1864, was an error in law and conse- 
quently an unwise position in fact. 

Admitting, what is true, that the Democratic party is now free 
from any element of secession, and certainly free of any purpose to 
encourage the doctrine of secession, it is yet true that the party is 
composed largely, both North and South, of the men who are re- 
sponsible for the grave errors of the dark years of 1860 to 1865. 
Those errors may not be repeated, but a party whose principles, opin- 
ions, and traditions, culminated in such fatal consequences of treason 
and blood, is not a safe depository of political power. The possi- 
blllty of error remains, and wrong principVea \tv te^T^ lo govern- 
^^ent are sure to yield UDwise or dangcrowa po^c\ea \\v ^AmmY^Vroj- 
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Kot less gross hare been the errors of the Democratic party upon 
the subject of j)rotection to the industries of the country. From 
1840 to 1860 it advocated a free-trade policy or a tariff for revenue 
only. During that period our manufactures struggled against ad- 
verse influences, and the country enjoyed only a limited degree of 
prosperity. And even now, in the presence of the results secured 
through a system of protection, the Democratic party is divided in 
opinion and destitute of a definite policy. The policy of the Repub- 
lican party is clearly set forth in the platform of 1884. 

It is declared also, in the platform, that the Kepublican "peLTij will 
use the power with which it may be entrusted to secure for the citi- 
zens of the South their just rights under the Constitution. 

A party is to be judged by the application of one or both of two 
tests. Either by its history, by what it has done, or by its pledges 
for the future. Of the Republican party it can be asserted truth- 
fully that it has kept the pledges which it has heretofore made, and 
that in the keeping of those pledges the safety and prosperity of the 
country have been secured. The country may therefore wisely trust 
in the pledges now made. 

8 
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